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For  U.S.  cotton , the  past  decade  has 
been  a battle  on  two  fronts — against  the 
onrush  of  manmade  fibers , which  has 
changed  the  shape  of  the  world’s  textile 
industry;  and  against  the  rapid  rise  of 
cotton  production  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  has  whittled  down  the 
share  of  U.S.  cotton  on  world  markets. 
Both  battles  will  continue  in  the  1970’ s. 

By  DEWEY  L.  PRITCHARD 
Cotton  Division,  FAS 


WORLD  COTTON  PRODUCTION 
IN  THE  1960’S 
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I.S.  Cotton  In  World  Trade 


During  the  1960’s,  textile  industries  around  the  globe  have 
become  truly  multifiber  oriented;  use  of  manmade  fibers  is  as 
common  to  many  of  them  as  use  of  cotton.  In  many  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States,  there  has  even  been  an 
I absolute  decrease  in  textile  mill  consumption  of  cotton,  not 
simply  a decline  in  cotton’s  share  of  the  market.  With  many 

I foreign  producing  countries  increasing  their  cotton  consump- 
tion almost  as  fast  as  their  production  increases,  world  trade 
in  cotton  has  shown  little  growth  during  the  decade;  and  U.S. 
exports,  in  particular,  dropped  during  the  most  recent  season 
to  2.7  million  running  bales — their  lowest  point  since  1955- 
56.  Prospects  for  the  current  season  appear  to  be  only  slightly 
I improved. 

Changes  in  world  fiber  use 

During  the  decade,  total  world  use  of  cotton  and  the  man- 
made fibers  competitive  with  it  has  continued  to  expand  in  re- 
sponse to  population  growth  and  rising  standards  of  living. 
Yet,  as  the  chart  on  page  4 shows,  most  of  the  expanded  de- 
mand for  fiber  has  been  absorbed  by  increased  output  of 
manmade  fibers. 

During  the  past  10  years,  world  consumption  of  cotton  in- 
. creased  by  about  7 million  bales  to  52.8  million  in  1968-69. 
In  contrast,  manmade  fiber  output  expanded  by  nearly  34 
million  cotton  bale  equivalents,  from  around  17.5  million  to 
about  51.2  million  in  calendar  1968,  with  more  than  8 million 
bales  of  the  increase  in  1968  alone.  Cotton’s  share  of  the 
market  declined  from  over  70  percent  of  the  total  to  51  per- 
cent in  1968. 

By  far  the  largest  rate  of  expansion  has  been  in  the  category 
of  noncellulosic  manmade  fibers,  such  as  nylon,  dacron,  poly- 
ester, and  acrylic.  Some  of  these  fibers  are  used  for  blending 
with  other  manmade  fibers  or  with  the  natural  fibers.  Total 


production  of  noncellulosic  fibers  totaled  30.1  million  bale 
equivalents  in  1968,  compared  with  the  1958  production  of 
3.8  million. 

Slightly  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  1968  world  total  of 
noncellulosic  fiber  was  produced  in  the  United  States;  four- 
fifths  of  the  remaining  supply  was  produced  in  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan,  with  production  in  Communist  countries 
totaling  about  1.8  million  bale  equivalents  in  1968,  or  around 
6 percent  of  the  world  supply. 

Production  of  cellulosic  fibers  such  as  rayon  and  acetate 
has  increased  from  13.7  million  bale  equivalents  in  1958  to 
21.1  million  in  1968.  The  rate  of  expansion  for  these  fibers 
has  been  highest  in  the  less  developed  countries. 

World  cotton  imports  lag 

Reflecting  the  worldwide  shift  toward  greater  use  of  man- 
made fibers,  world  trade  in  cotton — while  fluctuating  from 
year  to  year  with  current  and  expected  market  conditions — 
has  shown  little  real  growth  during  the  decade.  Total  imports 
were  14  million  bales  in  1958-59;  in  1968-69,  they  were  only 
16.5  million.  In  the  interim  they  had  hovered  around  17  mil- 
lion in  most  years,  with  a high  of  18  million  in  1966-67. 

As  the  chart  below  shows,  there  has  been  an  appreciable 
decline  in  imports  of  raw  cotton  into  Western  Europe — the 
major  market  area — during  the  sixties.  Sharply  rising  use  of 
manmade  fibers  in  most  of  these  countries,  as  well  as  a de- 
teriorating textile  trade  balance  in  many,  caused  a shrinkage 
in  demand  for  raw  cotton.  In  some  West  European  countries, 
there  has  been  an  absolute  reduction  in  raw  cotton  offtake. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  annual  mill  consump- 
tion of  cotton  averaged  1,265,000  bales  during  the  3 years 
1958-60;  but  in  1966-68,  it  averaged  only  865,000  bales,  for 
a reduction  of  almost  a third.  In  Belgium,  cotton  consump- 
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tion  averaged  around  400,000  bales  during  the  earlier  years 
and  about  300,000  in  recent  years.  Large  declines  have  also 
occurred  in  West  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries. 
Counter  to  this  trend,  Portugal  is  currently  using  nearly  50 
percent  more  cotton  than  10  years  earlier.  There  has  also 
been  some  increase  in  Italy. 

The  growth  markets  for  cotton  consumption  during  the 
past  decade  have  been  the  non-Communist  countries  of  Asia, 
where  expanded  cotton  use  has  about  offset  the  loss  in  Western 
Europe.  Cotton  consumption  in  Japan,  the  largest  single 
import  market,  averaged  slightly  over  3.3  million  bales  during 
the  three  seasons  1966-68.  This  represents  an  increase  of  14 
percent  from  1958-60.  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan  are  each 
using  nearly  twice  as  much  cotton  today  as  they  were  10 
years  ago.  Substantial  growth  in  cotton  consumption  has  also 
occurred  in  Korea,  the  Philippines,  India,  Indonesia,  Thailand, 
and  Vietnam.  Many  of  these  Asian  countries  are  net  ex- 
porters of  cotton  textiles.  Until  recently,  use  of  manmade 
fiber  has  been  limited  mostly  to  Japan,  which  is  a large  pro- 
ducer of  these  fibers;  now,  however,  Hong  Kong,  Korea,  and 
Taiwan  are  reporting  large  percentage  gains  in  manmade 
fiber  use  by  their  textile  industries. 
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Communist  countries  too  have  expanded  their  imports  of 
cotton  during  the  decade.  A large  part  of  the  increase  has 
been  in  Eastern  Europe.  But  the  increased  demand  for  cotton 
in  these  countries  was  more  than  met  by  larger  exports  from 
the  USSR;  net  imports  by  Communist  countries  from  the 
Free  World  have  actually  trended  downward  in  recent  years, 
although  a substantial  increase  may  occur  in  the  current 
season  as  a result  of  a sharp  decline  in  the  1969  Russian  crop. 

Foreign  cotton  output  expands 

A striking  development  of  the  sixties,  as  the  chart  on  page  2 
shows,  has  been  the  almost  continuous  uptrend  in  cotton  pro- 
duction outside  the  United  States.  Higher  yields  on  increased  i 
acreage  have  boosted  output  in  almost  all  important  cotton 
areas  of  the  world. 

Foreign  Free  World  cotton  production  surpassed  20  mil- 
lion  bales  for  the  first  time  in  1962,  and  except  for  1966  it 
has  set  new  records  each  year  since  then.  Production  in  the 
current  season  is  forecast  at  slightly  under  the  1968-69  level,  ^ 
when  26.0  million  bales  were  harvested.  The  10  largest  for- 
eign Free  World  producers,  in  order  of  volume  harvested  in 
1968-69,  are  India,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Egypt,  Turkey,  1 
Sudan,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Colombia.  These  countries  accounted  • 
for  about  four-fifths  of  total  cotton  production  in  the  foreign 
Free  World  that  season.  Moreover,  many  of  them  export  [ 
one-half  or  more  of  their  annual  output.  A major  exception  1 
is  India,  where  more  than  95  percent  of  the  production  is 
consumed  by  the  domestic  industry. 

Aggregate  production  of  cotton  in  Communist  countries  has  j ' 
also  reached  record  levels  in  recent  years.  Except  in  the 
early  1960’s,  output  in  both  the  USSR  and  Mainland  China — ; > 
the  only  significant  producers  in  the  Communist  group — 
trended  upward  during  the  decade. 


United  States  controls  acreage 

While  cotton  production  abroad  was  continuing  its  unre- 
lenting rise,  the  United  States  was  maintaining  strict  controls 
on  acreage  devoted  to  cotton.  The  acreage  allotment  during 
most  of  the  decade  was  at  the  minimum  permitted  by  law. 
Despite  these  tight  acreage  controls,  production  of  cotton  in 
this  country  exceeded  disappearance  in  each  of  the  5 years 
1961-65,  and  at  the  end  of  the  1965-66  season,  the  U.S.  cot- 
ton carryover  totaled  16.9  million  bales. 

In  an  effort  to  adjust  production  to  market  requirements 
and  allow  for  the  disposal  of  the  accumulated  surplus,  the 
U.S.  Congress  enacted  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
with  a cotton  program  which  became  effective  with  the  1966- 
67  crop.  Under  the  new  program,  the  price  support  level  for 
cotton  was  set  at  “90  per  centum  of  the  estimated  average 
world  market  price,”  and  producer  incomes  are  supported  by 
direct  payments.  The  program  will  continue  in  effect  through 
the  1970  season. 

During  the  first  3 years  of  the  program,  farmers  were  paid 
to  divert  to  other  uses  a portion  of  their  allotted  cotton  acre- 
age, with  requirements  for  participation  changed  each  year. 
In  1966,  they  were  required  to  divert  12.5  percent  of  their 
allotment  to  be  eligible  for  the  price  support  benefits,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  voluntarily  divert  an  additional  acreage 
up  to  a total  of  35  percent  of  their  farm  allotment.  Program 
participation  in  1966-67  and  again  in  1967-68  resulted  in  the 
diversion  of  near-maximum  allowable  acreage;  though  less 
favorable  terms  in  1968  caused  a reduction  in  acres  diverted. 
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Massive  diversions  of  acreage  from  cotton  in  those  years 
coincided  with  unusually  poor  growing  and  harvesting  condi- 
tions. Thus,  low  yields  on  small  acreage  dropped  U.S.  cotton 
production  to  9.9  million  bales  in  1966-67  and  7.2  million 
in  1967-68.  For  the  1968  season,  the  required  diversion  rate 
was  lowered  to  5 percent  and  the  payment  rates  for  voluntary 
diversion  were  reduced.  For  the  current  season  no  diversion 
was  required  and  no  payments  were  made  to  farmers  for 
voluntary  diversion. 

This  reduction  of  diversion  incentives  in  the  past  two  sea- 
sons has  resulted  in  some  increase  in  acreage  and  production. 
However,  growing  conditions  have  been  abnormal,  especially 
in  the  current  season,  and  yields  are  low.  Production  is  esti- 
mated at  10.0  million  bales,  which  amounted  to  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  world  total. 

Provisions  of  the  1970  cotton  program  are  essentially  the 
same  as  for  this  season,  except  that  the  national  acreage  al- 
lotment is  increased  to  17  million  acres  from  16  million. 

U.S.  exports  decline 

Increased  production  of  cotton  in  foreign  countries  with- 
out a corresponding  increase  in  demand  has  resulted  in  a de- 
cline in  demand  for  U.S.  cotton  during  the  past  decade.  In  the 
last  10  years,  U.S.  exports  have  ranged  from  a high  of  7.2 
million  bales  in  1959-60  to  2.7  million  in  the  1968-69  season. 
Prospects  for  the  current  season  show  little  improvement  from 
a year  ago.  Exports  in  the  first  3 months  of  this  season  were 
only  456,000  running  bales,  compared  with  627,000  in  the 
same  months  of  1968;  but  recent  reports  of  sharp  downward 
revisions  in  Russian  and  Mexican  crop  estimates  indicate 
probable  increased  demand  for  U.S.  cotton  in  coming  months. 

Smaller  U.S.  cotton  exports  have  been  offset  by  larger  ship- 
ments from  other  countries.  The  U.S.  share  of  total  world 
exports  reached  a 10-year  low  of  17  percent  in  1968-69,  never 
again  having  attained  the  high  of  42  percent  with  which  it 
had  opened  the  decade. 

The  largest  cotton  exporting  nation  in  the  foreign  Free 
World  is  now  Brazil,  which  exported  around  1.7  million  bales 
last  season  compared  with  an  average  of  489,000  in  the  5 
years  1957-61.  Among  the  other  countries  that  have  expanded 
i cotton  exports  during  the  decade  are  Colombia,  Iran,  Pakistan, 
Sudan,  Syria,  and  Turkey;  Central  America,  too  (El  Salvador, 
i Guatemala,  and  Nicaragua  especially),  continued  its  export 
,1  growth  of  the  1950’s.  In  the  USSR,  larger  crops  have  allowed 
larger  exports  over  the  past  decade. 

What  of  the  future? 

If  U.S.  cotton  is  to  continue  as  a viable  force  in  the  export 
market,  clearly  the  trends  of  the  past  decade  must  be  changed. 
Two  things  have  to  be  done.  The  steady  erosion  of  cotton’s 
share  of  the  total  fiber  market  must  be  arrested  by  better 
cotton  product  development  and  promotion,  and  U.S.  cotton 
must  maintain  against  foreign  competition  the  primary  posi- 
tion that  it  has  held  in  world  cotton  trade.  Measures  have 
been  instituted  and  new  legislation  is  in  the  making  which 
should  help  accomplish  these  goals. 

In  the  United  States,  extensive  research  is  being  conducted 
It  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  private  organiza- 
t tions,  such  as  the  Cotton  Producers  Institute  and  the  National 
! Cotton  Council,  on  ways  of  reducing  the  cost  of  cotton  to  the 
, mill  customer  as  well  as  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  raw 
cotton  and  cotton  products.  The  Cotton  Producers  Institute 


alone  has  allocated  $3.4  million  for  research  in  1969.  The 
research  efforts  of  this  organization  are  being  concentrated 
chiefly  on  the  development  of  chemical  finishing  processes 
for  cotton  products  and  on  the  improvement  of  cotton’s  com- 
petitive position  through  research  on  insects,  diseases,  weeds, 
yields,  quality,  mechanization,  marketing,  mill  processing, 
and  finishing  of  both  yarn  and  cloth. 

To  promote  the  consumption  of  cotton  throughout  the 
world,  the  United  States  joined  in  1966  with  a number  of 
foreign  cotton  exporting  countries  to  form  the  International 
Institute  for  Cotton  (IIC).  The  IIC’s  purpose  is  to  increase 
world  cotton  use  through  utilization  research,  market  re- 
search, sales  promotion,  education,  and  public  relations.  Its 
active  members  include  Greece,  India,  Mexico,  Spain,  Tan- 
zania, Uganda,  and  the  United  States;  Brazil  has  just  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  join.  The  IIC  is  now  operating  cotton 
market  development  programs  in  14  countries  of  Western 
Europe  and  in  Japan — cotton’s  best  market  areas,  which  are 
under  siege  by  manmade  fibers. 

The  Institute  is  financed  by  assessments  of  $1  per  bale  on 
the  spinnable  cotton  exported  by  each  participating  IIC  mem- 
ber country  to  Western  Europe  and  Japan.  Its  total  budget 
for  1969  is  $3.8  million.  Additionally,  cooperating  manufac- 
turers, retailers,  and  others  in  program  countries  are  expected 
to  at  least  match  IIC’s  total  expenditures,  and  in  the  Institute’s 
existence  so  far,  they  have  more  than  done  so.  This  would 
make  available  a total  of  $7.6  million  or  more  for  cotton  re- 
search and  promotion  abroad  in  1969. 

In  the  field  of  utilization  research,  the  IIC  operates  through 
cooperative  programs  with  leading  research  institutes  and 
universities  of  Western  Europe.  The  research  it  sponsors  is 
concentrated  on  chemical  finishing,  with  special  emphasis  on 
treatments  to  provide  easy  care  and  wrinkle  resistance  for  cot- 
ton textile  products.  Advertising  and  sales  promotion  activ- 
ities are  conducted  in  all  program  countries.  The  broad  objec- 
tive is  to  stimulate  the  general  demand  for  cotton  products  by 
emphasizing  the  advantages  that  cotton  imparts. 

Promoting  U.S.  cotton 

Cotton  Council  International,  promoting  U.S.  cotton  in  par- 
ticular, conducts  a market  development  program  in  Canada 
and  a research  program  in  India.  CCI  also  has  a program  of 
servicing  the  foreign  cotton  trade  on  behalf  of  U.S.  cotton.  A 
service  representative  stationed  in  Belgium  works  with  the 
European  cotton  trade;  and  during  the  past  2 years,  CCI  has 
conducted  a U.S.  cotton  orientation  program  for  foreign  cot- 
ton spinners  which  includes  guided  tours  to  major  centers  of 
U.S.  cotton  production  and  processing.  CCI’s  promotion  of 
cotton  focuses  on  its  sponsorship  of  the  annual  Maid  of  Cot- 
ton program,  through  which  it  has  demonstrated  cotton’s  fash- 
ion advantages  before  trade  audiences  around  the  world. 

Both  IIC  and  CCI  report  favorable  results  for  their  promo- 
tion efforts,  reflected  in  increased  participation  by  important 
firms  throughout  their  main  target  areas.  Dividends  from  the 
research  efforts  are  also  beginning  to  appear. 

The  U.S.  Government  plays  an  important  part  in  U.S.  cot- 
ton’s battle  for  markets,  through  legislative  programs  for  cot- 
ton. On  September  24,  1969,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clif- 
ford M.  Hardin  suggested  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture two  new  approaches  for  cotton,  and  as  this  article  goes 
to  press,  congressional  committees  are  holding  hearings  on  new 
cotton  legislation  that  would  relate  to  the  1971  crop. 
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Slow  Sales  of  Spain's  Table  Olives  and  Olive  Oil 


Although  crops  of  olives  for  both  table  use  and  oil  are 
estimated  as  lower  in  1969-70  (marketing  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1970)  than  in  1968-69,  big  carryover  stocks  from 
last  year’s  large  crop  plus  various  marketing  problems  may 
leave  Spain  with  an  olive  headache.  Further  obscuring  the 
picture  are  some  trade  sources  who  think  that  the  current  olive 
crops  are  even  larger  than  last  year’s. 

Table  olives 

The  1969-70  crop  of  olives  matured  a little  later  than 
usual  but  was  of  good  quality  because  of  minimal  damage  by 
the  olive  fly  and  of  generally  large  sizes  because  of  abundant 
moisture.  The  table  olive  crop  is  about  55,000  metric  tons, 
or  9.6  percent  less  than  the  1968-69  crop. 

Exporters  are  anxious  about  the  coming  season’s  sales. 
Overseas  shipments  in  1968-69  were  about  40,000  metric  tons 
compared  with  about  48,500  metric  tons  the  previous  market 
year,  chiefly  because  of  smaller  purchases  by  the  United 
States,  Spain’s  best  table  olive  customer.  At  present,  the 
market  for  Spanish  table  olives  is  nearly  at  a standstill  and 
prices  for  the  new  crop  are  dragging.  Manzanilla,  the  type 
with  the  greatest  production  in  Spain  and  the  one  most  com- 
mon on  U.  S.  supermarket  shelves,  has  particularly  low  price 
quotations. 

The  large  1968-69  table  olive  crop  and  present  bulging 
carryover  stocks  are  the  chief  price  depressants.  Another 
trend  has  had  a poor  effect  on  prices  and  sales  according  to 
some  exporters — the  practice  of  trying  to  sell  only  placed- 
pack  olives  abroad. 

Placed-pack  olives  are  stuffed  olives  packed  by  hand  in 
neat  geometrical  designs  in  individual  containers  ready  for 
retail  sale.  Because  Spanish  labor  is  inexpensive,  olives  placed- 
packed  in  Spain  can  compete  with  olives  shipped  in  bulk  to 
major  markets  and  random  packed  there  by  machine.  The 
Spanish  exporter  makes  more  profit  by  selling  packed  olives 
than  olives  in  bulk. 

Considerable  controversy  has  developed  between  two  fac- 


tions of  Spanish  exporters  of  olives.  One  group  strongly  favors 
placed-pack  sales  exclusively.  The  other  group  feels  their 
exports  are  being  reduced  by  insistence  on  placed-pack  sales. 

Tentative  estimates  of  exports  for  the  1969-70  season  are 
40,000  metric  tons,  or  about  the  same  as  for  the  past  season. 
To  strengthen  prices,  a $4-million  program  is  in  effect  to  pur- 
chase surplus  1968-69  table  olives.  Many  of  the  smaller  table 
olives  will  be  crushed  for  oil. 

Olive  oil 

Despite  the  smaller  expected  olive  oil  crop  in  1969-70 
(339,500  metric  tons  compared  with  the  latest  official  esti- 
mate for  1968-69  output  of  443,600  tons),  Spain  may  have 
trouble  finding  markets  for  the  oil  it  has.  Stocks  as  of  Novem- 
ber 1969  were  about  237,800  tons  and  were  up  sharply  from 
previous  recent  years. 

The  drop  in  the  olive  oil  crop  (about  23.5  percent)  is 
partly  because  of  the  normal  slump  in  output  of  olive  trees 
every  second  year  and  partly  because  of  an  abnormally  heavy 
fall  of  fruit  in  the  spring  of  1969  in  the  major  oil-producing 
region  in  Spain. 

Spain’s  two  chief  foreign  customers  for  olive  oil  are  Italy 
and  the  United  States.  Total  exports  for  1968-69  are  esti- 
mated at  61,000  tons,  of  which  Italy  alone  took  about  40  per- 
cent. Other  important  markets  were  France,  Australia,  and 
Brazil.  Trade  sources  project  exports  for  1969-70  at  80,000 
tons,  but  the  figure  may  be  somewhat  optimistic. 

The  Common  Market  gives  special  concessions  to  imports 
of  olive  oil  from  Greece,  Tunisia,  and  Morocco.  Unless  Spain 
also  gets  concessions  from  the  Common  Market,  its  olive  oil 
will  get  stiff  competition  in  EC  countries. 

Although  large  supplies  of  olive  oil  are  on  hand  and  in 
prospect,  prices,  especially  for  high-quality  oil,  are  holding 
firm.  Trading,  however,  is  very  slow  as  sellers  are  waiting 
for  new  government  crop  regulations  and  prices. 

— Based  on  dispatches  from  Dale  B.  Douglas 
Assistant  U.  S.  Agricultural  Attache,  Madrid 


Blurring  the  Butter-Margarine  Boundaries  in  Sweden 


New  products  coming  on  the  Swedish  market  are  break- 
ing down  the  traditional  distinctions  between  butter  and 
margarine  by  the  use  of  butteroil  in  margarine  and  soybean 
and  other  vegetable  oils  in  butter. 

In  October  1969  three  creameries  of  the  Swedish  Dairies 
Association  in  central  Sweden  started  manufacturing  and 
marketing  a product  named  “Bregott,”  which  is  classified  as 
margarine.  Bregott,  however,  is  65  percent  butter.  Soybean 
oil  constitutes  20  percent  of  the  product,  and  other  poly- 
unsaturated oils  another  15  percent.  Bregott  does  not  harden 
in  the  refrigerator  and  in  general  has  the  physical  properties 
of  high-quality  margarine.  Its  price  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  butter.  Bregott  is  being  sold  in  plastic  packs  containing 
about  three-fourths  pound  each  in  a number  of  selected  local 
markets.  A national  advertising  campaign  for  Bregott  will  be 
undertaken  in  1970. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  Bregott  the  Swedish  mar- 
garine industry  decided  to  start  adding  butterfat  or  butteroil 
to  margarine,  and  an  agreement  between  the  Swedish  Dairies 


Association  and  the  margarine  industry  was  reached  at  the  end 
of  November.  Starting  in  1970,  the  margarine  manufacturers 
will  make  all  table  and  bakery  margarines  with  4 percent  to 
8 percent  butteroil.  The  price  of  butteroil  to  margarine 
makers  will  be  determined  by  a formula  taking  into  account 
the  import  prices  of  fats  and  oils  commonly  used  in  margarine. 

During  1970  the  Swedish  margarine  industry  will  probably 
take  between  4,000  and  8,000  tons  of  butteroil. 

Both  the  margarine  and  the  dairy  interests  have  been 
granted  exemption  from  the  Food  Law,  which  at  present 
prohibits  mixing  butter  and  margarine. 

The  immediate  effect  of  these  arrangements  will  probably 
be  a net  decline  in  import  requirements  for  fats  and  oils  and 
a reduction  in  the  exports  of  butter.  The  drop  in  imports  of 
fats  and  oils  will  take  place  because,  initially,  the  margarine 
industry  will  probably  use  more  butter  than  the  dairies  will 
use  vegetable  oils. 

— Based  on  a dispatch  from  James  F.  Lankford 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Attache,  Stockholm 
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Foreign  Agriculture 


An  assessment  of — 


Brazil’s  Efforts  To  Grow  More  Wheat 


By  john  c.  McDonald 

U.S.  Agricultural  Attache 
Rio  de  Janeiro 

Brazil  continues  to  have  a goal  of  becoming  self-sufficient 
in  wheat- — but  much  remains  to  be  done  before  that  goal  will 
be  reached. 

Because  the  average  brasileiro  finds  it  difficult  to  compre- 
hend that  wheat  may  be  a commodity  that  does  not  thrive 
well  in  his  homeland,  it  is  a rare  politician  who  dares  to  fore- 
cast anything  but  near-self-sufficiency  in  the  future. 

The  agricultural  professionals  can  be  more  realistic.  They 
know  that  the  fundamental  problems  of  climate  and  soil  may 
not  yield  to  science  and  patience  even  over  the  long  term — 
that  the  long-sought  breakthrough  to  doubled  or  tripled  Brazil- 
ian wheat  yields  may  not  come  soon,  if  ever.  They  know,  too, 
that  though  storage  and  the  transportation  infrastructure  and 
absence  of  more  modern  production  techniques  and  inputs  are 
problems  that  can  be  coped  with,  they  will  be  solved  only  with 
time  and  a heavy  transfusion  of  additional  resources. 

Brazilians  now  consume  about  3 million  metric  tons  of 
wheat  annually.  Because  production  has  not  grown  in  con- 
junction with  their  needs  they  have  had  to  import  large  quan- 
tities, with  a consequent  drain  on  the  country’s  foreign  ex- 
change holdings.  Even  in  1968 — a year  when  the  domestic 
wheat  crop  reached  an  alltime  high — wheat  was  the  single 
most  expensive  Brazilian  import;  its  value  (c.i.f.)  was  the 
equivalent  of  US$182  million,  or  about  one-fourth  as  large 
as  last  year’s  coffee  export  earnings. 

The  1968  record  wheat  crop  amounted  to  693,000  metric 
I tons  compared  with  one  of  only  365,000  tons  the  year  be- 
fore. This  year’s  crop  is  expected  to  set  another  record.  It  is 
i estimated  at  a million  tons,  barring  the  occurrence  of  any 


violent  weather  disturbances  through  the  end  of  December. 

Achieving  greater  wheat  production  has  so  far  been  costly 
to  Brazil,  because  the  government  offers  such  large  incentives 
in  order  to  stimulate  production.  One  economist  has  esti- 
mated that  in  1967  the  net  cost  in  Brazilian  domestic  resources 
to  save  one  dollar’s  worth  of  wheat  imports  was  US$2.27. 
Today  the  price  paid  to  Brazilian  wheat  producers  is  about 
$107.53  per  metric  ton,  plus  other  costs,  such  as  transporta- 
tion to  distant  mills  and  subsidized  credit  to  wheat  farmers. 
By  comparison.  Brazil  recently  purchased  wheat  of  a better 
grade  from  the  United  States  for  less  than  $50  per  ton  (f.o.b.). 

The  Bank  of  Brazil,  which  makes  all  wheat  purchases 
(domestic  or  imported),  sells  the  grain  to  flour  millers  at 
about  US$80  per  ton.  Thus,  a million-ton  crop  would  cost  the 
Bank  $107.5  million,  but  the  Bank  would  get  only  about  $80 
million  in  return  if  it  sold  all  the  wheat  to  mills. 

However,  the  government  also  handles  all  wheat  imports. 
Profits  on  imports  serve  to  offset  losses  sustained  on  domestic 
support  operations.  In  reality,  somewhere  around  90  percent 
of  the  wheat  the  Bank  buys  is  sold  to  the  mills;  the  balance  is 
sold  to  producers  for  seed. 

The  following  report  on  various  aspects  of  the  current 
Brazilian  wheat  situation  is  the  product  of  numerous  inter- 
views with  scientists  and  government  officials  and  visits  to 
farms,  research  stations,  and  storage  and  port  facilities. 

Situation  background 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  a Brazilian  population  already  over 
90  million  and  gaining  rapidly  will  soon  consume  more  than 
the  present  intake  of  3 million  tons  of  wheat  a year. 

Brazil’s  wheat  production,  even  in  record  years,  leaves  a 
big  gap  to  be  filled  by  imports.  In  1968,  for  example,  domes- 


Much  of  the  storage  goes  down  instead  of  up  in  this  grain  silo  being  built  by  a Passo  Fundo  wheat  cooperative. 


Left,  Mexican  wheat  varieties  in  test  plot  on  which  both  lime  and  rain  were  too  little 
and  too  late.  Right,  second  generation  Mexican-Brazilian  cross  in  a neighboring  plot. 


tic  production  supplied  only  about  23  percent  of  consumption. 
In  the  5 years  before,  domestic  production  averaged  about  10 
percent  of  requirements.  Most  Brazilian  wheat  imports  have 
come  from  the  United  States  and  Argentina. 

Wheat  production  is  concentrated  in  Brazil’s  three  southern- 
most States — Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Parana,  and  Santa  Catarina; 
last  year  these  three  accounted  for  about  83  percent,  13  per- 
cent, and  4 percent  of  the  national  crop.  | 

Year  after  year  in  the  past,  humid  spring  weather  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  has  been  responsible  for  disease  and  insects 
that  have  decimated  promising  wheat  crops.  A succession  of 
poor  crops  and  low  profit  margins  discouraged  farmers,  who 
began  to  turn  to  rice,  soybeans,  and  livestock  for  surer  returns. 

Then,  in  1968  and  1969  higher  prices  for  wheat  were  set  in 
advance  of  planting,  and  one  record  crop  and  another  im- 
minent one  have  resulted  from  ideal  weather,  expanded  area, 
and  improved  financing  of  inputs.  Earlier  failures  are  being 
forgotten  and  wheat  is  being  considered  a possible  contender 
for  top  profitability  among  products  of  the  field,  a position 
now  occupied  by  coffee. 

The  mood  of  the  moment  in  the  wheat  country  is  tudo  azul, 
everything  is  A-OK.  But  hail,  wind,  or  too  much  rain  could 
darken  the  rosy  picture  even  yet  this  year.  And  for  the  fol- 
lowing years,  there  are  still  no  seed  varieties  guaranteed  to 
withstand  renewed  onslaughts  of  disease. 

The  Bank  of  Brazil  keeps  a rein  on  undisciplined  wheat 
plantings  through  its  financing  of  seed,  fertilizer,  and  other 
inputs.  It  seeks  to  improve  wheat  quality  by  financing  only 
approved  seeds.  Last  year  the  bank  refused  to  finance  plant- 
ings more  than  30  percent  greater  than  those  of  the  previous 
season,  but  it  is  likely  that  many  growers  exceeded  this  ceiling 
by  financing  their  own  inputs. 

Average  Brazilian  wheat  yields  are  still  low — about  13 
bushels  per  acre — and  substantial  increases  in  production  can- 
not be  achieved  until  yields  are  increased.  Principal  yield  in- 


hibitors have  been  the  low  levels  of  plant  nutrients  in  the  soil 
and  the  high  soil  content  of  free  aluminum. 

In  search  of  better  wheat 

Many  scientists  in  Brazil  are  working  to  improve  Brazilian 
wheat  yields  through  further  or  continued  investigations  into 
soil  fertility,  fertilizer  use,  cultural  practices,  and  development 
of  new,  high-yielding,  disease-resistant  varieties.  In  view  of 
the  miraculous  successes  obtained  with  semidwarf  wheat 
varieties  in  Mexico,  India,  and  Pakistan,  a natural  question  is, 
“Why  doesn’t  Brazil  achieve  a similar  breakthrough?” 

Dr.  A.  M.  Schlehuber,  world-renowned  wheat  breeder  now 
working  at  a Federal  research  station  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
explains,  “We  have  tested  hundreds  of  Mexican  varieties  but 
haven’t  found  one  tailor-made  for  Brazil.  We  think  rust  is 
pretty  well  controlled  here,  but  Gibberela  and  Septoria  are 
Enemies  No.  1 and  No.  2,  depending  on  the  year.  The  ideal 
situation  for  retarding  or  preventing  damage  from  these  two 
diseases  is  reasonably  cool  temperature  and  reasonably  dry 
weather  from  heading  to  ripening.  This  period  is  a long  one 
in  Brazil.  The  short  Mexican  wheats  have  the  same  amount  of 
leaves  and  so  don’t  get  enough  sun  and  air,  and  unless  the 
plants  have  natural  resistance  they  are  victims.  Brazil  hasn’t 
yet  found  a way  of  resisting  these  ‘subtle’  diseases,  of  using 
their  genetic  factors  in  a straight  breeding  program.  The 
methodology  hasn’t  been  worked  out  yet.  Sometimes  resis- 
tance is  achieved,  but  then  the  diseases  show  up  again.” 

According  to  Dr.  Schlehuber,  Brazil  has  had  a program  of 
testing  thousands  of  wheat  varieties  from  Mexico,  Argentina, 
Colombia,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere  over  the  world. 
At  numerous  experiment  stations  in  Brazil  it  has  been  well 
demonstrated  that  Brazilian  wheat  varieties  have  great  toler- 
ance to  the  soil  aluminum  toxicity  that  exists  in  much  of  he 
country.  Imported  varieties,  including  those  from  Mexico, 
usually  don’t  have  it.  Soil  experiments  indicate  that  this  tox- 
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icity  can  be  corrected  with  applications  of  lime.  Brazilian 
varieties  do  fairly  well  even  without  lime. 

At  another  experiment  station — a Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
State  station  at  Julio  de  Castilhos — wheat  breeder  Dr.  Mario 
Bastos  Lagos  works  on  research  emphasizing  Mexican  and 
Italian  dwarfs  crossed  with  Brazilian  varieties  resistant  to 
aluminum  toxicity. 

Asked  about  the  possibility  of  a wheat  yield  explosion  in 
Brazil  similar  to  those  in  Mexico  and  India.  Dr.  Lagos  said, 
“Mexico,  Italy,  and  India  irrigate  their  wheat  in  arid  and 
semi-arid  regions,  and  they  suffer  only  stem  rust.  Here  there 
is  an  excess  of  rain  and  plant  diseases.  Because  of  that  I don’t 
anticipate  a similar  breakthrough.” 

A more  optimistic  view  is  that  of  Dr.  John  W.  Gibler,  tech- 
nical director  of  the  intensified  wheat  program  that  Massey 
Ferguson  is  carrying  out  in  Brazil  in  cooperation  with  FAO. 
Dr.  Gibler  believes,  “The  outlook  [for  a breakthrough]  is  ex- 
cellent. Within  3 years,  Brazil  will  rapidly  close  the  gap  be- 
tween domestic  production  and  total  requirements — but  not 
entirely  because  of  expanding  consumption  needs.  Brazil  has 
the  capacity  within  10  years  to  come  much  closer  to  self- 
sufficiency.” 

Another  view — that  of  a responsible  official  of  the  Bank  of 
Brazil — is  that  fulfillment  of  50  percent  of  domestic  require- 
ments is  about  the  most  that  domestic  wheat  suppliers  can 
reasonably  achieve  in  the  foreseeable  future.  He  believes  this 
halfway  figure  (at  present  consumption  levels)  might  be 
reached  as  early  as  next  season.  Brazil  grows  only  soft  wheat 
and  must  therefore  import  hard  wheat  to  mix  with  domestic 
types. 

The  United  Nations  Development  Program  has  set  aside 
over  $1  million  to  finance  a 4-year  project  to  be  executed  by 
FAO  to  assist  the  Government  of  Brazil  in  developing  and 
increasing  wheat  production.  FAO  plans  a coordinated  re- 
search program  focused  on  problems  of  soil  fertility,  plant 
breeding,  and  plant  pathology  in  the  three  southern  wheat- 
producing  States.  When  this  first  phase  of  the  project  is  suc- 
cessfully completed,  the  UNDP  will  consider  another  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil  application  to  enlarge  the  project  to  include 
nontraditional  growing  States. 

Storing  and  transporting  1969  wheat 

Having  had  no  hailstorms  or  heavy  winds  or  too  much  rain 
l through  December,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  gives  promise  of 
harvesting  750,000  to  800,000  metric  tons  of  wheat;  Parana, 
160,000  to  180,000  tons;  and  Santa  Catarina,  50,000  to  60,- 
000  tons.  This  forecast  of  960,000  to  1,040,000  tons  was 
made  by  representatives  of  a federation  of  cooperatives  ac- 
counting for  85  percent  of  total  wheat  output  in  the  State  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  predicts  1.1 

I million  tons. 

Last  year,  with  the  unprecedented  outturn  of  nearly  600,000 
metric  tons  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  newspapers  told  about 
wheat  piled  in  schoolhouses,  clubs,  churches,  military  bar- 
racks, and  even  in  the  open  air  for  lack  of  warehousing  and 
I transportation.  Losses  resulting  from  lack  of  protection  were 
estimated  at  40,000  metric  tons. 

Despite  feverish  construction  activity  during  1969,  many 
are  uneasy  about  the  storage  and  handling  problems  likely 
to  arise  in  the  wake  of  this  year’s  harvest.  Estimates  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  current  wheat-storage  capacity  in  the  three 
wheat  States  vary.  The  accompanying  table  is  a summary 


GRAIN  STORAGE  CAPACITY  IN  3 BRAZIL  STATES 


Item 

Capacity  of — 
Warehouses  Silos 

Total 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  storage: 

In  use  

....  525,628 

317,914 

843,542 

Under  construction 

or 

projected  

42,600 

159,000 

201,600 

Santa  Catarina  storage 

In  use  

114,335 

29,197 

143,532 

Under  construction 

or 

projected  

9,000 

6,000 

15,000 

Parana  storage: 

In  use  

....  309,100 

29,157 

338,257 

Under  construction 

or 

projected  

6,000 

31,500 

49,677 

compiled  by  Sunab,  the  National  Supply  Agency  of  Brazil,  of 

the  storage  for  bulk  and  bagged  grain 

i in  the  three  southern 

States.  According  to  this  source,  off-farm  grain  storage  capac- 

ity  in  the  three  States  is  1,325,331 

metric  tons. 

Projects 

planned  or  under  construction  would  bring  the  total  to  1,- 
579,431  tons.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a wheat  harvest 
must  compete  for  space  with  other  crop  carryovers  even 
though  wheat  is  harvested  largely  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, and  the  other  major  grain  crops — corn,  rice,  and  soy- 
beans— in  March,  April,  and  May  (corn  continues  till  July). 

It  has  been  announced  in  the  press  that  it  is  planned  to  ship 
some  350,000  tons,  nearly  half,  of  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
wheat  harvest  to  other  Brazilian  destinations  by  sea,  and  220,- 
000  tons  by  railway,  leaving  the  balance  to  be  consumed  at 
home.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  a large  share  of  the  coast- 
wise movement  of  the  1969  crop  will  be  handled  through  the 
port  of  Rio  Grande,  the  deepest  water  port  in  southern  Brazil. 
Also,  the  Government  of  Brazil  has  leased  from  Argentina  a 
5,000-ton  ship,  which  will  be  used  as  a floating  silo  for  the 
duration  of  the  1969-70  harvest  season. 

Sizing  up  the  future 

Brazil  is  close  to  having  two  good  wheat  crops  in  a row. 
Given  a continuation  of  the  favorable  dry,  cool  springs  that 
occurred  last  year  and  this,  still  another  record  could  be  set 
in  1970-71.  But  scientists  point  out  that  they  have  not  yet 
developed  Brazilian  wheat  varieties  that  will  assure  success 
every  year.  Yet,  undeniably,  progress  has  been  made. 

Technicians  agree  that  with  local  wheat  still  susceptible 
to  disease — especially  Septoria  and  Gibberela — these  diseases 
will  reduce  yields  during  a humid  spring.  Nonetheless,  Brazil 
is  far  enough  along  in  its  wheat  improvement  that  diseases  and 
pests  will  not  cause  a widespread  crop  failure  of  the  scope  of 
the  one  that  occurred  in  1957.  Then  “city  farmers,”  lured  by 
stories  of  easy  profits  in  1955,  had  invested  their  law  and 
medical  earnings  in  rented  lands  and  tried  to  grow  wheat 
without  know-how  or  adequate  inputs. 

Growers  have  been  attracted  into  growing  more  wheat  by 
the  promise  of  good  returns.  But  the  high  domestic  wheat 
subsidy  is  a heavy  burden  on  the  consumers,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  real  price  to  producers  may  have  reached  its  max- 
imum this  year. 

In  recent  months  several  Ministries  of  the  Government  of 
Brazil  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  problem  of  main- 
taining a wheat  “flow”  so  that  the  harvest  will  neither  flood 
the  storage  facilities  nor  choke  the  roads  and  railways  and 
ports.  This  too,  is  very  costly. 
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Scene  last  month  in 
Plenary  Hall  of  FAO’s 
headquarters  building 
in  Rome,  Italy,  as 
delegates  assembled  at 
one  of  the  plenary 
meetings  of  the  latest 
biennial  session  of 
the  FAO  Conference. 

The  organization  now  has 
119  member  countries. 


FAO  Begins  Its  Twenty-Fifth  Year 


By  RALPH  W.  PHILLIPS 

Director,  International  Organizations  Staff 

Dr.  Phillips  was  Alternate  U.S.  Delegate  to  the  Fifteenth 
Session  of  the  Conference  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nization of  the  United  Nations  held  last  month  at  FAO  head- 
quarters in  Rome,  Italy.  In  this  article,  he  reviews  major 
changes  in  the  organization  in  its  first  24  years  and  reports 
on  the  latest  biennial  session  of  the  Conference,  which  is 
FAO’s  supreme  governing  body. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions came  into  being  at  a conference  called  for  the  express 
purpose  of  establishing  it  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on 
October  16,  1945.  By  the  end  of  that  meeting,  FAO  had  39 
countries  as  members,  and  3 other  countries  had  indicated 
their  intention  of  joining. 

Last  month,  at  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Session  of  the  FAO 
Conference  in  Rome,  the  organization  had  119  members;  dur- 
ing the  session  two  more  countries  joined — the  Czechoslovakia 
Socialist  Republic  and  the  People’s  Republic  of  Southern 
Yemen.  (It  was  the  second  time  around  for  Czechoslovakia, 
a founding  member  that  withdrew  in  1950.) 

Even  more  notable  than  the  growth  of  its  membership,  how- 
ever, have  been  the  other  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
FAO  in  the  now-going-on-25  years  since  its  establishment. 
Particularly  significant  have  been  the  growth  in  its  budget 
and  the  expansion  of  its  programs. 

Increase  in  funds 

FAO’s  budget  for  its  regular  program  has  increased  sub- 
stantially since  the  member  governments  voted  $2.5  million 
for  the  first  financial  year.  More  recently  a system  of  biennial 
programing  and  budgeting  has  been  used.  For  the  1970-71 
biennium,  the  regular  budget  voted  is  about  $35.3  million  an- 
nually. In  1968-69,  the  U.S.  contribution  to  this  budget  was 
31.91  percent;  in  1970-71,  it  will  be  31.57  percent. 

However,  funds  available  to  FAO  from  other  sources  now 
substantially  exceed  the  funds  available  for  the  regular  bud- 
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get.  This  development  has  resulted  from  the  advent  and 
growth  of  major  multilateral  technical  assistance  programs. 
The  estimated  amount  of  funds  for  such  programs  in  1970  and 
1971  is  about  $94  million  each  year;  the  largest  part  of  this 
amount  will  come  from  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program  (UNDP). 

At  the  outset,  FAO  had  no  funds  for  technical  assistance 
to  developing  countries,  although  limited  amounts  from  the 
regular  budget  were  spent  for  advisory  missions  to  a few  coun- 
tries in  the  early  years.  Then  in  1947,  some  $1.16  million 
was  transferred  from  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabil- 
itation Administration  for  advisory  assistance  to  nine  coun- 
tries; this  was  spent  over  a number  of  years.  It  was  not  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  As- 
sistance in  1951,  however,  that  funds  of  any  major  conse- 
quence were  available  to  FAO  for  such  technical  assistance. 

Thus,  the  considerable  increase  in  the  overall  resources 
available  is  a reflection  both  of  increases  in  the  amounts  of 
service  to  member  countries  and  the  nature  of  that  service. 

Program  trends 

During  FAO’s  first  5 years,  when  activities  were  financed 
largely  under  the  regular  budget,  attention  was  focused  on: 
International  and  regional  meetings  to  deal  with  problems 
facing  the  countries  concerned;  collecting  and  publishing  sta- 
tistical, technical,  and  economic  information;  sending  survey 
missions  to  a limited  number  of  countries;  and  organizing 
subsidiary  bodies — such  as  the  International  Rice  Commis- 
sion— to  facilitate  cooperative  action  among  governments. 

A second  phase,  1951-58,  was  characterized  by  a rapid  ex- 
pansion of  field  activities  following  the  establishment  in  1951 
of  the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance  (EPTA); 
this  program  brought  new  financial  resources  that  were  about 
equal  to  the  regular  budget.  The  activities  carried  out  in  the 
first  5 years  were  continued  and  expanded,  and  EPTA  re- 
sources made  it  possible  to  assign  experts  to  advise  and  assist 
the  governments  of  many  developing  countries,  to  provide 
some  equipment  and  materials  needed  by  the  experts  in  their 
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Right , Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clarence  D.  Palmby  speaks 
to  the  Conference.  Above,  U.S.  Delegate  Andrew  J.  Mair — USD  A 


Deputy  Assistant  Secretary — addresses  FAO  Council  meeting;  the  Council 
met  before  and  after  the  Conference.  Author  Phillips  ( directly  behind 
Mr.  Mair)  and  other  members  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  are  in  second  row. 


work,  to  hold  training  centers,  and  to  provide  fellowships.  A 
number  of  similar  projects  financed  in  part  by  UNICEF  were 
also  carried  out. 

In  1959  a further  increase  in  FAO’s  field  activities  began, 
following  the  initiation  in  October  1958  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Fund  (UNSF).  These  projects  were  generally 
larger  and  of  longer  duration  that  those  financed  under  EPTA. 
They  were  also  broader  in  scope,  and  in  many  instances  they 
were  designed  to  pave  the  way  for  investment  and  further 
development  of  agricultural  enterprises.  In  addition,  there 
was  an  upswing  in  the  resources  available  for  FAO-UNICEF 
jointly  assisted  projects. 

Late  in  1961,  a joint  UN-FAO  World  Food  Program  was 
initiated.  In  1964  FAO  and  the  World  Bank  (IBRD)  began  a 
joint  arrangement  aimed  at  coordinating  their  efforts  to  facil- 
itate agricultural  development.  Similar  arrangements  are  now 
being  developed  with  regional  banks  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America. 

EPTA  and  UNSF  were  combined  into  the  U.N.  Develop- 
ment Program  in  1965,  and  its  overall  resources  continue  to 
increase  somewhat.  Some  resources  have  also  become  avail- 
able from  private  and  public  sources  for  projects  under  the 
general  banner  of  the  Freedom  From  Hunger  Campaign. 

This  general  upswing  in  resources  for  field  activities,  which 
began  in  1959,  still  continues  in  1969. 

FAO’s  changing  face 

As  FAO  programs,  particularly  its  field  program,  have  ex- 
panded, the  face  of  FAO  has  changed.  An  increasing  amount 
of  time  has  had  to  be  devoted  by  the  regular  staff  to  the  servic- 
ing of  field  projects. 

As  a result  of  a recent  reorganization  (approved  by  the 
Conference  when  it  approved  the  program  of  work  and  bud- 
get for  1970-71),  a Development  Department  was  created  to 
coordinate  the  planning  and  implementation  of  field  projects. 
A corps  of  FAO  country  representatives  was  established  to 
supply  on-the-spot  leadership  of  FAO  teams  and  liaison  with 
ministries  of  agriculture  in  countries  where  FAO  has  sub- 
stantial field  programs.  These  representatives  also  cooperate 
with  UNDP  resident  representatives  whenever  interagency 


coordination  is  required,  such  as  in  the  planning  of  projects. 
There  were  also  a number  of  other  organizational  changes 
aimed  at  increasing  efficiency  and  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  FAO’s  assistance  to  developing  countries. 

There  have  also  been  a number  of  important  changes  in  the 
substantive  sectors  of  the  organization.  For  example,  a Fish- 
eries Division  was  transformed  into  a Fisheries  Department 
in  1966  to  give  more  emphasis  to  the  international  aspects  of 
marine  fisheries.  Effective  January  1,  1970,  the  Forestry  and 
Forest  Products  Division  will  become  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment— this  as  a result  of  action  by  the  recent  Conference  to 
give  increased  emphasis  to  forestry  work. 

The  Nutrition  Division  has  been  transferred  from  the  Agri- 
culture Department  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Department — 
to  insure  greater  attention  to  nutritional  needs  in  agricultural 
development  planning.  An  Agricultural  Services  Division  has 
been  established  in  the  Agriculture  Department,  partly  to 
provide  a base  from  which  to  plan  and  supervise  multidis- 
ciplinary field  projects. 

Current  accent  on  five  areas 

In  the  program  of  work  approved  by  the  recent  Conference, 
work  will  continue  in  1970  and  1971  in  all  the  major  phases 
of  agriculture,  economics,  fisheries,  nutrition,  and  forestry 
with  which  FAO  has  been  concerned  in  the  past. 

Five  areas  of  concentration  are  to  be  emphasized  in  1970-71 
and  future  biennia.  These  are:  (1)  High-yielding  varieties  of 
basic  food  crops;  (2)  filling  the  protein  gap;  (3)  war  on 
waste;  (4)  mobilization  of  human  resources  for  human  de- 
velopment; and  (5)  earning  and  saving  foreign  exchange. 

The  work  of  FAO  in  these  areas  was  discussed  fully  during 
the  Conference.  Not  only  will  these  areas  be  emphasized  in 
FAO’s  regular  program,  but  developing  countries  will  be  en- 
couraged to  give  particular  attention  to  projects  in  these  areas 
when  submitting  requests  for  technical  assistance. 

Highlights  of  the  Conference 

The  Conference  dealt  with  a long  agenda,  which  included 
substantive,  constitutional,  legal,  and  administrative  matters 
in  addition  to  approval  of  the  Program  of  Work  and  Budget 
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for  1970-71.  A few  of  the  matters  considered  and  actions 
taken  are  briefed  below. 

• Country  statements.  Representatives  of  most  countries 
made  plenary  statements  to  the  Conference  regarding  the 
state  of  food  and  agriculture  in  the  world.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Clarence  D.  Palmby  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  (See  Foreign  Agriculture,  Dec.  8,  1969,  for 
excerpts  from  Mr.  Palmby’s  speech.)  In  general,  the  de- 
veloping countries  were  concerned  about  the  terms  of  trade 
for  agricultural  products  and  voiced  their  desire  for  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  to  provide  greater  access  to  markets  for 
agricultural  products  from  the  developing  countries. 

The  developed  countries  were  concerned  with  problems 
relating  to  trade  barriers.  Also  a number  of  them  were  con- 
cerned over  mounting  efforts  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  and 
over  surpluses  and  subsidized  exports.  The  developed  im- 
porting countries  defended  protectionism  on  various  grounds. 

Eastern  European  countries  tended  to  have  one  foot  in  the 
developed  nations’  camp  and  one  in  the  developing,  char- 
acterizing themselves  as  newly  emerging  nations. 

• Apropos  of  the  Indicative  World  Plan,  about  which  there 
was  an  exhaustive  discussion,  it  was  recommended  that  to 
clarify  the  real  nature  of  the  work  it  should  be  called  a Per- 
spective Study  on  World  Agricultural  Development. 

• The  Conference  undertook  a full-scale  review  of  FAO’s 
field  programs — for  the  first  time  since  the  early  years  of 
technical  assistance.  The  review  covered  all  aspects — from 
planning  through  operation  and  evaluation.  These  programs 


use  about  two-thirds  of  FAO’s  professional  staff  of  approxi- 
mately 3,000.  The  review  was  highly  successful  and  will  be 
continued  in  some  form  in  future  Conferences. 

The  Conference  assigned  again  to  the  FAO  Council  and 
Program  Committee  the  task  of  restudying  Conference  pro- 
cedures with  a view  to  bringing  about  additional  improve- 
ments. Over  the  years,  the  Conference  has  undergone  many 
changes  as  a result  of  efforts  to  find  more  effective  ways  of 
dealing  with  both  the  legislative  and  technical  review  aspects 
of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Conference.  Among  the  addi- 
tional improvements  sought  is  a shortening  of  the  time  period 
required  in  dealing  with  such  matters. 

• A target  of  $300  million  for  voluntary  contributions  to  the 
World  Food  Program  during  1970  and  1971  was  established 
in  a Conference  resolution.  A pledging  conference  will  be 
held  early  in  1970. 

• Michel  Cepede  of  France  was  elected  for  a 2-year  term 
as  Independent  Chairman  of  the  FAO  Council.  There  were 
also  elections  for  membership  in  the  34-member  Council 
itself;  one-third  of  the  Council  seats  fall  vacant  yearly,  so 
two-thirds  of  them  are  filled  by  elections  at  each  biennial 
Conference. 

• It  was  decided  that  a Special  Commemorative  Conference 
in  observance  of  FAO’s  25th  anniversary  (October  16,  1970) 
will  be  held  for  one  day  in  connection  with  the  next  regular 
session  of  the  FAO  Council  in  November  1970.  The  special 
conference  will  also  take  appropriate  note  of  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  the  United  Nations,  October  24,  1970. 


Australian  Wheat  Support,  Flour  Prices  Up 


The  Australian  Minister  for  Primary  Industry  announced 
recently  that  the  guaranteed  price  on  200  million  bushels  of 
export  wheat  for  the  1969-70  crop  will  be  $ A 1.459  ($1 
Australian  equals  $1.12  U.  S.)  per  bushel,  on  an  f.a.q.  bulk 
basis,  f.o.b.  ports.  This  is  an  increase  of  0.9  cents  per  bushel 
over  the  guaranteed  price  for  the  1969  season. 

In  accordance  with  complementary  State  legislation,  the 
home  consumption  price  will  rise  by  the  same  amount  as 
the  increase  in  the  guaranteed  export  price.  The  home  con- 
sumption price  includes  an  amount  to  meet  the  cost  of 
shipping  wheat  from  the  mainland  to  Tasmania.  For  1970, 
this  amount  is  set  at  1.6  cents  per  bushel,  compared  with 
1.0  cents  per  bushel  in  1969.  Consequently,  the  total  in- 
crease in  the  home  consumption  price  will  be  1.5  cents  per 
bushel  to  $1,725  for  f.a.q.  bulk  wheat  f.o.r.  main  ports. 

As  a result  of  the  increase  in  the  domestic  market  price 
of  wheat  for  human  consumption,  the  flour  milling  industry 
has  increased  the  price  of  bread  flour  by  $3.75  per  short  ton 
to  $100.90  per  short  ton  ex  metropolitan  mills,  packed  in 
150-pound  bags. 

Bread  prices  are  expected  to  be  increased  by  about  1 cent 
per  2-pound  loaf.  The  New  South  Wales  Bread  Manufacturers’ 
Association  is  preparing  an  application  to  the  State  Prices 
Commissioner  for  approval  of  this  increase.  Although  the 
higher  flour  prices  will  be  one  factor  in  this  move,  the  applica- 
tion will  be  largely  based  on  higher  production  costs  as  a 
result  of  increased  wage  rates. 

The  new  home  consumption  price  will  apply  to  wheat  for 
human  consumption  only.  Under  new  legislation,  passed  or  to 
be  passed  by  the  States,  the  Australian  Wheat  Board  has  been 
given  discretion  to  vary  the  home  consumption  price  for 


stockfeed  wheat  and  wheat  for  industrial  purposes.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Wheat  Board  announced  recently  that  the  price  of 
stockfeed  wheat  has  been  lowered  to  $1.50  per  bushel,  and 
wheat  for  industrial  users,  such  as  starch  manufacturers,  to 
$1 .435  per  bushel. 

The  Wheat  Board  is  prepared  to  lower  the  price  of  stock- 
feed  wheat  to  the  industrial  rates  of  $1,435  for  compounders 
who  will  agree  to  purchase  all  their  1969-70  requirements 
from  the  Wheat  Board.  Wheat  industry  authorities  believe, 
however,  that  with  the  large  volume  of  wheat  being  traded 
across  State  borders  (see  Foreign  Agriculture,  Dec.  22,  1969) 
at  prices  ranging  from  60  to  80  cents  per  bushel,  Wheat 
Board  sales  of  stockfeed  wheat  at  the  new  reduced  price  will 
be  small. 

The  reduction  in  the  Wheat  Board  price  for  stockfeed  wheat 
has  obliged  flour  millers  to  reduce  the  price  of  bran  and 
pollard.  Sales  of  these  products  have  already  slowed  consider- 
ably in  recent  months  as  a result  of  lower  coarse  grain  prices. 
The  reduction  in  prices  of  $17.50  per  short  ton  now  brings 
the  quotation  ex  Sydney  mills  to  $24  per  short  ton  for  bran 
and  $26  per  short  ton  for  pollard. 

In  spite  of  this  sharp  reduction  of  nearly  43  percent  in 
bran  and  pollard  prices,  the  market  for  mill  offals  will 
continue  to  be  weak  in  the  foreseeable  future:  stockfeed 
millers  will  be  able  to  purchase  wheat  and  coarse  grains  at 
prices  which  make  it  difficult  for  bran  and  pollard  to  compete. 
Consequently,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  trend  toward  in- 
creased exports  of  bran  and  pollard  will  continue,  particularly 
to  markets  in  the  Pacific  and  Southeast  Asia. 

— Based  on  dispatch  from  Office  of 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Attache,  Canberra 
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Expanding  tourism  in  Singapore  has  created  a demand  for  more  hotels  and  added  to  the  number  of  poultry  consumers. 

Poultry  Markets:  Pacific  Isles  and  Singapore 


By  NORMAN  G.  PAULHUS 
Dairy  and  Poultry  Division,  FAS 

A recent  poultry  market  survey  of  Singapore  and  the 
Pacific  Islands  of  Tahiti,  Fiji,  and  New  Caledonia  indicates 
that  there  is  good  promise  for  continued  expansion  of 
poultry  exports  to  this  overall  market  area.  The  increase  in 
air  service  coupled  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  first-class 
hotel  facilities  to  accommodate  the  growing  numbers  of 
tourists  has  helped  to  create  a rising  demand  for  U.  S.  poultry 
products  in  these  areas. 

Singapore 

Of  all  the  markets  visited  during  this  survey,  the  most 
promising  potential  for  poultry  products  was  found  in  Singa- 
pore. The  rapid  development  of  hotels  and  restaurants  offers 
a marketing  opportunity  for  a variety  of  poultry  products. 
Since  1963,  this  market  has  shown  fairly  consistent  growth, 
and  in  1968,  with  U.  S.  shipments  of  2,253,000  pounds, 
Singapore  ranked  14th  among  all  export  markets  for  U.  S. 
poultry  products. 

The  major  wholesale  and  retail  firms  in  Singapore  are 
already  handling  a wide  line  of  U.  S.  poultry  products. 
However,  there  has  been  a shift  in  products  shipped  to  this 
market  to  meet  the  competition  from  other  suppliers.  In  1966 
the  great  bulk  of  U.  S.  exports  to  Singapore  consisted  of  whole 
broilers,  but,  in  1968  slightly  over  82  percent  of  the  total 
consisted  of  chicken  parts. 

In  Singapore  the  leading  supermarkets  displayed  in  refriger- 
ated showcases  U.  S.  poultry  parts  consisting  of  cut-up  whole 
broilers,  breasts,  thighs,  drumsticks,  and  wings  packed  in  1 
pound  overwrapped  boxes.  U.  S.  whole  turkeys  (14  to  16 
pounds)  and  Danish  turkeys  in  the  same  size  category  were 
also  prominently  displayed.  In  one  major  supermarket,  sliced 
turkey  and  chicken  rolls  were  being  sold  to  consumers  in  the 
delicatessen  section.  There  is  a segment  of  the  Singapore 
consumer  market  which  is  quality  minded  and  quite  willing 
j to  pay  for  good  products.  Some  have  become  brand  conscious 
and  a few  agents  for  U.  S.  poultry  products  have  been  able 


to  capitalize  on  this  and  expand  their  sales. 

The  industrialization  and  economic  development  in  Singa- 
pore indicate  that  there  should  be  a continued  growth  of  the 
gross  national  product  which  will  tend  to  improve  con- 
sumer incomes.  Furthermore,  Singapore  is  currently  gearing 
up  to  capture  more  foreign  exchange  from  tourism.  In  1968 
there  were  over  300,000  visitors,  25  percent  more  than  in 
1967;  340,000  are  expected  this  year  and  a half  million  by 
1972.  Some  30  new  hotels  are  under  construction  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  jumbo-jet  era  and  there  will  be  more  air  links 
between  Singapore  and  Bali  in  the  hope  that  visitors  will 
stop  off  for  a few  days  in  Singapore.  Shoppers  are  being  at- 
tracted to  new  shopping  arcades  and  a resort  area  is  to  be 
established  on  one  of  the  offshore  islands.  There  is  also  the 
possibility  that  one  of  the  British  bases  northeast  of  Singapore 
may  be  turned  into  a tourist  complex. 

This  Asian  port  city  is  also  a transportation  center  from 
which  other  Far  East  points  can  be  serviced.  By  the  end  of 
1969,  it  is  estimated  that  some  2 or  3 percent  of  total  cargo 
handled  will  be  containerized.  This  proportion  is  expected 
to  rise  to  about  25  percent  during  the  next  3 years  as  fully 
containerized  ships  move  into  the  Japan-Europe  run.  A con- 
tainer terminal  is  now  under  construction  with  the  first 
phase  due  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1970  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a container-handling  crane  should  be  completed  by 
1971.  The  new  terminal  will  provide  2,250  feet  of  wharf 
space  and  100  acres  of  land  are  reserved  for  backup  facilities. 

Three  of  the  major  U.  S.  poultry  importers  participated  in 
the  recent  Processed  Food  Show  held  at  the  Malaysia  Hotel 
in  Singapore,  November  3-5,  1969.  A food  seminar  which 
included  a fancy  beef  and  poultry  preparation  demonstration 
was  held  twice  daily  during  the  food  show.  The  seminars  were 
very  well  attended  by  local  chefs  and  their  assistants,  hotel 
and  restaurant  food  buyers,  and  students  enrolled  at  the  local 
hotel  training  school.  After  attending  such  a seminar,  the 
general  manager  of  a large  new  hotel  said  this  was  the  first 
such  promotion  he  had  seen  in  Singapore  and  recommended 
that  further  demonstrations  be  conducted  in  the  future  for 
chefs  and  cooks. 
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In  view  of  the  success  of  the  seminars,  such  demonstrations 
featuring  the  preparation  and  serving  of  a variety  of  poultry 
dishes  should  be  repeated.  The  major  emphasis  in  the  future 
should  be  in  providing  information  and  recipes  to  chefs  on 
the  use  and  preparation  of  U.  S.  poultry  products  in  develop- 
ing their  menus.  Some  of  our  products  such  as  turkey  and 
chicken  rolls,  turkey  breasts  and  roasts,  and  portion-control 
items  are  not  familiar  to  some  of  the  European  chefs  who 
staff  several  of  the  new  hotels,  or  to  students  at  the  hotel 
training  school.  There  is  an  opportunity  in  Singapore  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  hotel  training  school  which  has 
extended  an  invitation  to  FAS  to  have  its  chef  hold  a demon- 
stration at  the  school  during  his  next  visit. 

In  some  Pacific  Islands,  U.  S.  whole  broilers  and  chickens 
parts  are  displayed  in  the  major  retail  stores  and  are  selling 
very  well.  Local  poultry  production  is  limited  by  the  relatively 
high  feed  costs  and  it  does  not  appear  that  these  small  islands 
will  become  self-sufficient  in  poultry  products.  Shipping  by 
surface  presents  some  problems  because  of  the  limited  refriger- 
ated cargo  space  and  also  because  of  the  infrequent  service 
of  vessels  to  small  islands.  All  purchases  of  U.  S.  poultry 
must  be  planned  at  least  3 and  sometimes  6 weeks  in  advance 
of  the  planned  delivery  date. 

Tahiti 

Within  the  Pacific  Island  group,  Tahiti,  a French  possession, 
has  shown  the  greatest  promise  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
U.  S.  poultry  exports  have  increased  from  601,000  pounds  in 
1963  to  1,785,000  pounds  in  1968.  Whole  broilers  comprised 
more  than  half  of  all  the  poultry  shipped  to  this  market  in 
1968.  Chicken  parts,  especially  wings,  drumsticks,  and  whole 
legs  comprise  the  next  largest  category  supplied  to  the  retail 
trade.  Altogether,  whole  chicken  and  chicken  parts  accounted 
for  85  percent  of  all  the  poultry  sold  to  Tahiti.  The  demand 
for  whole  turkeys  and  turkey  products  has  been  limited  but 
has  shown  consistent  growth  during  the  past  5 years.  The 
brightest  prospects  for  turkey  and  turkey  products  appear  to 
be  in  servicing  the  food  requirements  of  the  new  hotels  and 
restaurants  which  are  being  built  and  in  the  planning  stages. 
Although  this  specialized  market  cannot  be  considered  a 
truckload  market,  there  is  every  indication  that  the  growth 
potential  in  this  area  will  be  quite  significant. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  although  we  have  been  the 
dominant  supplier  of  poultry  products  to  Tahiti,  we  have  been 
challenged  very  seriously  by  Danish  whole  chicken  imports  in 
the  past  3 months.  The  subsidized  prices  for  Danish  whole 
Grade  A broilers  packed  in  Cryovac  film  are  from  25  to  30 
percent  below  U.  S.  whole  broiler  quotations  c.i.f.  Tahiti. 
This  wide  range  in  prices  has  caused  some  firms  to  shift  en- 
tirely to  Danish  broilers  in  recent  weeks.  Although  the  largest 
receivers  of  U.  S.  whole  broilers  indicate  a preference  for 
the  U.  S.  product,  they  have  been  forced  by  their  competition 
to  stock  and  sell  Danish  poultry  as  well.  Under  the  conditions 
observed  during  the  market  survey,  it  appears  that  Danish 
whole  broilers  will  continue  to  pose  a serious  threat  to  U.  S. 
broilers.  Sales  emphasis  should  be  shifted  to  chicken  parts 
and  especially  to  whole  turkeys,  turkey  and  chicken  rolls  and 
roasts,  and  portion-control  items  suited  to  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  trade. 

Tourism  is  in  its  infancy  in  Tahiti  and  is  developing  at 
an  extremely  rapid  rate.  By  placing  greater  emphasis  on  poul- 
try products  suited  to  the  sophisticated  food  service  trade, 


it  should  be  possible  for  U.  S.  poultry  exporters  to  hold  a 
good  share  of  this  growing  demand. 

Fiji 

The  Island  of  Fiji,  a British  possession,  is  also  becoming 
more  important  as  a tourist  attraction  and  hotels  are  being 
built  at  a very  rapid  rate.  It  is  estimated  that  an  additional 
300  hotel  rooms  per  year  will  be  required  to  keep  pace  with 
the  projected  growth  rate  for  tourism.  New  hotel  facilities 
have  been  developed  in  Suva,  the  capital,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  new  hotels  and  motels  at  Nadi  adjoining  the  inter- 
national airport.  Some  excellent  facilities  have  also  been 
developed  on  the  beaches  along  the  coast  and  on  neighboring 
islands.  A new  highway  is  being  planned  which  will  connect 
Suva  and  Nadi. 

Unfortunately,  Fiji  maintains  a Newcastle  disease  barrier 
with  the  result  that  U.  S.  poultry  either  whole  or  in  parts  is 
prohibited  entry.  Only  poultry  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  has  free  access  to  his  market.  The  restriction  on  U.  S. 
poultry  does  not  apply  to  poultry  carcasses  or  parts  which 
have  been  properly  sterilized  and  tinned  and  hermetically 
sealed.  There  are  also  import  duties  applicable  to  imported 
poultry  products.  The  Commonwealth  preferential  duty  is  25 
percent  and  the  general  import  duty  which  is  applicable  to 
U.  S.  products  is  45  percent.  Canned  beef,  mutton,  pork,  and 
poultry  meat  of  any  type  or  form  are  allowed  entry  subject 
to  the  following  condition:  1 percent  sample  of  each  batch 
contained  in  each  shipment  is  to  be  sent  to  the  veterinary 
pathologist.  Consignments  or  parts  thereof  are  to  be  released 
only  after  a statement  of  negative  bacteriological  test  is  re- 
ceived. Batches  showing  positive  tests  are  to  be  marked 
R for  reject  and  held  for  re-export  or  destruction. 

The  combination  of  import  duties  and  sampling  procedures 
presents  serious  restrictions  to  the  entry  of  any  raw  poultry 
products  into  Fiji.  Discussions  were  held  with  veterinary 
officials  to  determine  the  possibility  of  entry  for  cooked  U.  S. 
poultry  products,  with  particular  emphasis  on  cooked  turkey 
and  chicken  rolls  suited  to  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade. 
As  a result  of  these  discussions,  it  was  agreed  that  the  U.  S. 
Consul  would  submit  preliminary  cooked  poultry  product 
samples  to  the  Fiji  Veterinary  Department  to  determine  the 
possibility  of  gaining  entrance  for  such  products.  It  was 
made  clear,  however,  that  any  product  entering  Fiji  will  be 
subject  to  the  1 -percent  sampling  procedure  and  examination 
as  mentioned  earlier. 

New  Caledonia 

The  economy  of  New  Caledonia,  a French  possession,  is 
dominated  by  nickel  mining  operations  and  nickel  exports. 
This  is  reflected  in  higher  average  incomes  than  are  found  in 
the  other  Pacific  islands.  Poultry  imports  are  subject  to 
Common  Market  regulations  and  local  broilers  and  fowl  pre- 
dominate at  retail.  However,  also  on  display  are  broilers, 
hens,  and  ducks  of  Dutch  origin  and  small  (2  pound)  raw- 
turkey  rolls  of  French  origin.  U.  S.  poultry  imports  are  re- 
stricted by  regulations  which  require  veterinary  certification 
that  the  product  was  produced  in  an  area  which  was  free  of 
Newcastle  disease  for  40  days  prior  to  processing. 

Discussions  were  held  with  the  veterinary  official  to  deter- 
mine the  possibility  of  gaining  access  for  U.  S.  cooked  prod- 
ucts. It  appears  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  an  agree- 
( Continued  on  next  page ) 
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Gathering  sap  in  maple  sugar  bush,  Ontario 


U.S.  Maple  Products  Depend  on  Canadian  Sugar 


Maple  sirup  is  as  much  an  old-fashioned  American  staple 
as  flapjacks  for  breakfast,  and  demand  for  it  in  the  United 
States  is  on  the  rise.  Maple  sugar  production  in  the  northern 
American  States,  however,  seems  to  have  reached  its  peak, 
and  commercial  blended  sirup  manufacturers  are  depending 
more  and  more  on  Canada  as  a sugar  source. 

The  sugar  maple  tree,  whose  sap  is  boiled  down  to  a thick 
sweet  sirup,  grows  only  in  North  America.  For  centuries, 
trade  in  it  has  been  strictly  across  the  U.  S.-Canadian  border. 
For  some  time  Canada  imported  maple  sugar  and  sirup  from 


( Continued  from  page  14) 

ment  in  the  preparation  of  U.  S.  export  certificates  which  will 
establish  and  certify  the  cooking  procedures  for  cooked  poul- 
try products  destined  for  New  Caledonia.  Once  a suitable 
procedure  has  been  established  it  is  expected  that  some  cooked 
poultry  products  may  have  access  to  this  market.  Presently, 
it  appears  that  cooked  chicken  and  turkey  rolls  and  pre- 
cooked items  suitable  to  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade  could 
be  marketed  in  limited  quantities.  The  overall  potential  is 
not  as  promising  as  that  for  Fiji  and  Tahiti  because  of  the 
restrictions  and  also  because  there  is  less  emphasis  on 
tourism. 

American  Samoa  and  Guam 

American  Samoa  and  Guam  also  feature  U.  S.  poultry 
products,  and  though  these  markets  are  limited  in  size,  there 
are  opportunities  for  marketing  a variety  of  poultry  products. 
It  is  anticipated  that  further  USDA  promotional  programs 
will  be  planned  for  some  of  the  markets  discussed  and  it  is 
recommended  that  poultry  exporters  or  their  representatives 
should  participate  and  capitalize  on  these  opportunities  to 
find  new  agents  and  to  make  sales. 


the  United  States,  but  for  at  least  a decade  the  situation  has 
been  reversed.  Canada  now  puts  out  more  than  twice  as 
much  maple  sirup  as  the  United  States. 

In  1960,  when  Canada’s  total  production  was  up  to  almost 
2.4  million  gallons  (sirup  equivalent),  1.3  million  were  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States.  This  was  almost  half  the  amount 
U.  S.  industry  needed  for  making  sirup  and  candy  that  year. 
In  1969  sales  to  the  United  States  will  be  close  to  1.5  million, 
nearly  65  percent  of  this  country’s  requirements. 

Sugaring  is  largely  a marginal  industry  carried  on  by 
farmers  who  have  sugar  maples  on  their  property.  Production 
cutbacks  in  the  United  States  in  some  cases  have  been  the 
result  of  neglected  trees  or  waning  interest  in  maintaining 
tap  lines  and  onfarm  evaporation.  The  huge  demand  for  maple 
lumber  has  prompted  many  farmers  to  cut  and  sell  their  trees, 
and  because  of  the  maple’s  slow  growth  to  maturity  there  has 
been  little  incentive  to  plant  new  ones.  Adverse  weather,  too, 
has  had  its  effect.  In  1967  and  1968  poor  conditions  cut  U.  S. 
production  by  almost  a third,  and  Canada  was  called  upon  to 
fill  the  void. 

But  even  Canada’s  vast  woodlands  will  release  only  so 
much  maple  sap,  and  commercial  sirup  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  have  had  to  find  ways  to  stretch  supplies. 
Some  have  lowered  the  content  of  pure  maple  sirup  in  their 
products  to  10  percent  or  less,  filling  them  out  with  cane 
sirup  (artificially  colored  and  flavored)  and  marketing  them 
as  just  “sirup”  or  “pancake  sirup”. 

Imitation  maple  sirup  is  not  likely  to  completely  replace 
the  real  thing  anytime  soon,  however,  nor  is  maple  sugaring 
likely  to  die  out.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  sugaring 
is  a regional  winter  tradition,  and  farmers  who  count  on  its 
off-season  income  meticulously  care  for  their  sugar  bushes 
and  family  processing  enterprises. 
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During  a 6-week  period  in  October 
and  November,  top  U.  S.  food  firms 
teamed  with  FAS  in  a “flying  food  show,” 
taking  their  products  directly  to  the  trade 
in  four  Far  Eastern  and  one  Middle 
Eastern  market,  and  two  of  the  Alpine 
area’s  commercial  centers. 

When  it  was  over,  evaluation  reports 
showed:  Direct  sales  contacts  with  ap- 
proximately 18,000  overseas  tradesmen; 
more  than  $300,000  in  on-the-spot  sales 
of  U.  S.  foods;  and  prospective  sales  of 
at  least  $5.5  million  over  the  next  12 
months  as  a result  of  contacts  made  at 
the  promotions. 

Each  exhibit  was  open  for  2 or  3 days 
which  gave  local  chefs,  restaurant  owners, 
and  food  tradesmen  an  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  new  U.  S.  food  service 
techniques,  and  to  see  a wide  variety  of 
American  food  products. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  exhibits  was 
on  high-quality  U.  S.  beef,  turkey,  and 
processed  convenience  foods.  High-qual- 
ity beef,  in  particular,  is  in  great  demand 
in  Asia,  not  only  to  supply  the  rapidly 
expanding  tourist  trade,  but  also  to  meet 
requirements  of  Asians,  whose  new  pros- 
perity is  leading  to  upgraded  diets. 

A feature  of  the  shows  was  the  semi- 
nars, held  twice  daily  to  explain  and 
demonstrate  uses  of  American  beef,  poul- 
try, and  convenience  foods.  Conducting 
the  seminars  were  Kenneth  L.  Nuern- 
berg, meat  marketing  specialist  with 
USDA,  who  explained  quality  beef  cuts; 
Dr.  Jeremiah  J.  Wanderstock,  professor 
of  hotel  administration,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, who  discussed  uses  and  economics 
of  U.  S.  convenience  foods;  and  Herman 
Leis,  chef,  restaurateur,  and  food  lec- 
turer, who  demonstrated  practical  meth- 
ods of  preparing  meat  and  turkey  dishes. 

Kyoto 

Eleven  American  food  companies  and 
five  cooperator  groups  exhibited  some 
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Kenneth  Nuernberg  explains  various 
cuts  of  meat  in  Singapore. 


Above,  U.  S.  products  on  display  in  Hong 
Kong;  below,  turkey  gobblers  in  Tokyo. 


1,000  items  in  Kyoto.  Approximately  700 
trade  representatives  from  hotels,  restaur- 
ants, and  catering  organizations  attended 
2-hour  seminars  held  morning  and  after- 
noon on  the  preparation  and  serving  of 
the  institutional  pack  items. 

Total  attendance  for  the  2-day  exhibit, 
including  an  evening  reception  for  the 
trade,  was  estimated  at  about  1,100  per- 
sons, including  10  representatives  of  trade 
publications.  A preliminary  survey  indi- 
cates at  least  $70,000  in  business  was 
transacted  at  the  exhibit;  sales  for  the 
next  year  are  projected  at  $500,000. 

Tokyo 

The  format  was  similar  in  Tokyo,  with 
the  exception  that  four  more  American 
companies  participated.  Attendance  at  the 
seminars  surpassed  the  Kyoto  figure  with 
estimates  near  1,000. 


In 


le  “Flying  Food  Show” 


An  early  count  shows  that  at  least 
$200,000  in  business  was  lined  up  at  the 
exhibit,  and  sales  over  the  next  year  are 
projected  at  $1.5  million.  Coverage  of 
the  event  by  both  the  trade  and  general 
press  in  Tokyo  was  excellent. 

]l  Hong  Kong 

Some  1,250  institutional  users  of  food 
came  to  the  U.  S.  exhibit  at  the  Hilton 
Hotel  in  Hong  Hong  where  1,500  indi- 
vidual items  were  exhibited  by  45  Ameri- 
can firms  and  the  Institute  of  American 
Poultry  Industries.  The  exhibit  was  par- 
alleled by  a special  restaurant  promotion 
of  beef  and  other  U.  S.  foods  in  the 
main  dining  room. 

Singapore 

Approximately  275  persons  attended 
j'l  the  exhibit  at  Singapore’s  Hotel  Malaysia. 


Left,  speaking  at  one  ofjhe  seminars 
held  on  food  buying,  menu  planning, 
and  meal  preparation,  Dr.  Wanderstock 
explains  American  convenience  foods. 


In  addition  to  the  seminars,  the  Hotel’s 
dining  room  was  converted  to  a “Steak- 
house  USA”.  Surprised  patrons  found 
themselves  being  served  typical  U.  S. 
meals  by  young  Asian  men  and  women 
garbed  in  ranch-style  costumes. 

Tel  Aviv 

During  a one-day  stopover  in  Tel  Aviv 
the  team  held  a meat  seminar  for  120 
trade  members,  including  managers  of 
first-call  hotels  and  their  staffs,  and 
representatives  of  the  airlines.  The  excel- 
lent quality  of  the  meat  exhibited  was 
generally  recognized — a somewhat  sur- 
prising fact  since  Israeli  preference  has 
traditionally  been  for  very  lean  cuts. 
The  seminar  proved  that  there  is  a defi- 
nite interest  in  prime  cuts  of  U.  S.  beef  in 
Israel — possibly  even  beyond  the  institu- 
tional trade  at  which  this  first  effort  was 
aimed. 

Alpine  shows 

Moving  northwest  to  the  mountains — 
14,000  people  visited  the  U.  S.  exhibit 
at  the  International  Catering  and  Hotel 
Exhibition  (IGEHO)  in  Basel,  Switzer- 
land. Immediate  sales  of  $37,500  were 
registered,  and  sales  for  the  next  12 
months  are  projected  at  $2,380,000. 

From  Basel  the  team  moved  to  a trade- 
only  exhibit  held  at  the  Hotel  Fitter  in 
Salzburg,  Austria.  Despite  a heavy  snow, 
about  325  members  of  the  trade  managed 
to  view  the  U.  S.  exhibit  and  attend  the 
seminars.  Sales  of  $3,800  were  recorded 
on-the-spot,  and  $414,000  in  sales  are 
expected  during  the  next  year  from  con- 
tacts made  in  Salzburg. 


Left,  this  dramatic  window  display 
advertising  U.  S.  foods  filled 
the  three  large  show  windows  of 
the  ground  floor  exhibit  area  at 
the  U.  S.  Trade  Center  in  Tokyo. 


Above,  at  a seminar  in  Hong  Kong, 
Herman  Leis  discusses  the  merits  of 
American  turkeys  with  members  of  the 
food  trade;  below,  representatives 
of  U.S.  exhibitors  and  interested 
local  tradesmen  discuss  business 
in  the  trade  lounge  located  near 
the  U.  S.  exhibit  in  Salzburg. 


United  Kingdom  Trims  Tariffs  on  Some  Farm  Products 


Additional  duty  reductions  on  imports  of  some  agricultural 
products  to  the  United  Kingdom  go  into  effect  on  January  1, 
1970,  as  a result  of  negotiations  carried  on  during  the 
Kennedy  Round  under  the  General  Agreements  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT).  Items  for  which  there  are  changes  that 
are  of  particular  interest  to  U.S.  exporters  are  listed  in  the 
table  or  mentioned  in  the  short  accompanying  text.  Some 
products  are  important  to  U.S.  exports;  others  are  commodities 
involved  in  trade  promotion  and  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
cooperator  activities. 

Information  is  given  below  on  tariff  changes  for  some  prod- 
ucts not  listed  in  the  table. 

Tariff  reductions  are  made  for  certain  types  of  leather  from 


cattle  and  for  some  articles  made  out  of  leather.  Both  raw 
and  dressed  fur  skins  will  have  lowered  duties. 

For  preserved  fruits,  the  cut  in  tariff  on  raisins,  sultanas, 
and  dried  grapes  other  than  currants  is  important.  Rates  are 
being  lowered  from  US$0.80  per  hundredweight  (112  lb.)  to 
$0.69  per  hundredweight.  Reductions  in  tariffs  on  other  fruits 
and  vegetables  apply  to  olives,  dates  (with  pits),  tomato 
juices,  fruit  cocktail  and  fruit  salad,  pineapple  juice,  and  corn 
on  the  cob. 

For  grains,  there  is  an  important  drop  in  the  tariff  on  rice — 
down  from  $0.57  per  hundredweight  to  $0.49. 

— Based  on  dispatch  from  David  L.  Hume 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Attache,  London 
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UNITED  KINGDOM:  REDUCTIONS  IN  IMPORT  TARIFFS  ON  AGRICULTURAL  GOODS 


Ad  valorem  rate 


Product  Old  New  Dates  effective 


Meats: 

Edible  offals,  beef  and  veal,  except  sweetbreads  and  tongues 

Sausages,  meat,  meat  offal,  or  animal  blood  

Pastes,  meat  or  meat  offal,  except  wholly  pork 

Prepared  or  preserved  beef  and  veal  in  airtight  containers,  except 

tongues  and  jellied  veal  

Meat  extracts  and  juices,  beef  and  veal  

Seafoods: 

Salmon,  canned  

Vegetables,  fresh  or  chilled: 

Carrots 

Celery 

Tomatoes  

Vegetables,  preserved  or  processed: 

Pulses: 

White  beans  including  haricots,  dried,  except  butter  beans  .... 
Butter  beans,  beans  other  than  white  and  haricot,  and  lentils  . . 
Fruits,  fresh: 

Grapes,  except  hothouse  

Lemons  and  limes  

Peaches  and  nectarines,  except  hothouse  raised  

Plums  

Fruits,  preserved  or  processed: 

Peaches,  canned,  sugar  added  

Fats,  oils,  and  oilcake: 

Soybean  cake  and  meal  

Herring  oil 

Cotton: 

Fiber,  bleached  or  dyed,  not  carded  or  combed 

Linters,  bleached 

Plywood : 

Veneered  items,  both  panels  and  sheets,  not  plywood 

Plywood  


Percent 

Percent 

16 

14 

January  1,  1970,  and  on. 

18 

17 

do. 

18 

17 

do. 

18 

17 

do. 

16 

14 

do. 

4 

3 

do. 

8 

7 

November  1 through  March  31,  starting  1970. 

8 

7 

— 

9 

8 

November  16  through  March  31,  starting  1970. 

6 

5 

January  1,  1970,  and  on. 

8 

7 

do. 

8 

7 

September  1 through  January  31,  starting  1970. 

8 

7 

January  1,  1970,  and  on. 

8 

7 

April  1 through  November  30,  starting  1970. 

8 

7 

April  1 through  June  15,  and  November  1 
through  November  30,  starting  1970. 

91/2 

8 

January  1,  1970,  and  on. 

13 

12 

do. 

8 

7 

do. 

8 

7 

do. 

6 

5 

do. 

16 

14 

January  1,  1970,  and  on. 

8 

7 

do. 
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Foreign  Agriculture 


U.S.  Exports  of  Soybeans,  Oils,  Meals 

U.  S.  exports  of  soybeans  in  October  totaled  52.5  million 
bushels,  setting  a new  record  for  monthly  exports.  The 
September-October  total  reached  65.8  million  bushels,  41 
percent  or  19.1  million  bushels  more  than  the  same  period 
last  year.  Most  of  the  increase  was  destined  for  the  European 
Community,  Japan,  and  Canada.  Exports  to  Canada,  however, 
include  soybeans  for  transshipment  to  destinations  unknown 
at  the  time  of  shipment. 

Exports  of  soybean  oil  the  first  month  of  the  new  marketing 
year  totaled  only  55.4  million  pounds,  31  percent  less  than 

U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  SOYBEANS,  OILS,  AND  MEAL 


October  Sept. -Oct. 


Item  and  country 
of  destination 

Unit 

1968 

1 1969  1 

1968- 
69  1 

1969- 
70  1 

SOYBEANS 

Belgium-Luxembourg  . . . 

Mil.  bu. 

1.5 

3.1 

1.6 

3.4 

France  

do. 

.1 

0 

.1 

0 

Germany,  West  

do. 

4.3 

3.7 

5.0 

4.7 

Italy  

do. 

3.3 

3.1 

3.3 

3.1 

Netherlands  

do. 

6.2 

7.2 

8.3 

9.0 

Total  EC 

do. 

15.4 

17.1 

18.3 

20.2 

Japan  

do. 

4.4 

11.1 

9.3 

17.3 

Canada  

do. 

7.3 

11.5 

8.4 

13.6 

Denmark 

do. 

1.0 

3.0 

1.9 

3.0 

Spain 

do. 

3.2 

2.5 

4.8 

2.9 

China,  Taiwan 

do. 

1.0 

1.5 

2.4 

2.6 

Israel  

do. 

0 

2.3 

0 

2.3 

Other 

do. 

.5 

3.5 

1.6 

3.9 

Total  

do. 

32.8 

52.5 

46.7 

65.8 

Oil  equivalent 

Mil.  lb. 

359.8 

576.5 

512.4 

723.0 

Meal  equivalent 

1,000  tons 

770.8  1,233.8  1,097.5  1,546.3 

October 

Oct. -Sept. 

EDIBLE  OILS 

1968 

1 1969  1 

1967- 

1968- 

Soybean: 2 

68  1 

69  1 

India  

Mil.  lb. 

5.5 

6.0 

195.8 

327.9 

Pakistan  

do. 

36.8 

0 

223.7 

131.4 

Tunisia  

do. 

.1 

21.8 

96.7 

57.5 

Vietnam,  South  

do. 

1.8 

4.2 

36.7 

42.8 

Israel 

do. 

4.5 

2.8 

49.4 

34.2 

Chile  

do. 

1.7 

C) 

33.2 

30.5 

Canada  

do. 

2.0 

1.4 

25.1 

29.3 

Morocco  

do. 

8.5 

.8 

54.8 

28.1 

Dominican  Republic  . . 

do. 

1.9 

3.7 

50.0 

27.7 

Iran  

do. 

(3) 

O 

11.6 

24.4 

Haiti  

do. 

2.0 

1.8 

16.6 

19.2 

Jamaica 

do. 

.2 

.9 

9.4 

11.6 

Other 

do. 

15.1 

12.0 

164.2 

99.4 

Total  

do. 

80.1 

55.4 

967.2 

864.0 

Cottonseed:  2 

Venezuela 

do. 

2.8 

7.9 

34.9 

70.4 

United  Arab  Republic  . 

do. 

0 

22.0 

0 

17.2 

Canada  

do. 

.8 

2.0 

7.5 

15.6 

Germany,  West  

do. 

0 

2.7 

.4 

15.3 

Netherlands  

do. 

0 

.2 

.5 

10.2 

Other  

do. 

.3 

13.6 

5.7 

15.1 

Total  

do. 

3.9 

48.4 

49.0 

143.8 

Total  oils  do.  84.0  103.8  1,016.2  1,007.8 


Item  and  country 
of  destination 

Unit 

October 
1968  1 1969  1 

Oct. -Sept. 

1967-  1968- 
68  1 69  1 

CAKES  AND  MEALS 

Soybean: 

Belgium-Luxembourg  . 

. 1,000  tons 

8.7 

14.6 

240.7 

166.9 

France  

do. 

30.9 

49.5 

495.4 

471.8 

Germany,  West  

do. 

44.1 

106.3 

508.2 

636.5 

Italy  

do. 

11.4 

15.4 

190.5 

231.9 

Netherlands  

do. 

19.5 

51.9 

546.9 

515.8 

Total  EC  

do. 

114.6 

237.7  1,981.7  2,022.9 

Canada  

do. 

20.5 

22.1 

227.8 

303.3 

Yugoslavia  

do. 

0 

0 

113.7 

143.3 

Poland  

do. 

8.6 

0 

80.6 

103.0 

Spain 

do. 

14.2 

19.4 

15.0 

96.1 

Switzerland 

do. 

5.8 

.7 

9.4 

64.3 

Philippines  

do. 

1.1 

1.2 

47.7 

43.8 

Ireland  

do. 

0 

0 

31.0 

43.2 

United  Kingdom  . . . . 

do. 

0 

3.9 

82.0 

38.5 

Bulgaria  

do. 

0 

0 

41.4 

32.7 

Hungary  

do. 

0 

0 

50.4 

28.6 

Portugal  

do. 

0 

0 

24.1 

27.3 

Australia 

do. 

.9 

1.4 

27.1 

25.4 

Other 

do. 

3.3 

3.9 

167.6 

112.4 

Total 

do. 

169.0 

290.3  2,899.5  3,084.8 

Cottonseed  

do. 

.4 

.3 

2.9 

15.0 

Linseed  

do. 

12.2 

23.6 

103.7 

78.4 

Total  cakes  and 

meals 4 

do. 

190.2 

319.6  3,084.9  3,236.4 

1 Preliminary.  2 Includes  shipments  under  P.L.  480  as  reported 
by  Census.  3 Less  than  50,000  lb.  4 Includes  peanut  cake  and 
meal  and  small  quantities  of  other  cakes  and  meals.  Computed 
from  rounded  numbers.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

the  80.1  million  exported  in  October  1968.  No  estimates  are 
available  as  yet  on  the  quantity  of  soybean  oil  shipped  under 
Title  I of  Public  Law  480.  Title  I shipments,  however,  may 
have  accounted  for  roughly  53  percent  of  the  total,  since  oil 
for  donations  by  voluntary  agencies  totaled  9.9  million  pounds 
and  exports  for  dollars  reportedly  totaled  15-16  million 
pounds. 

Cottonseed  oil  exports  in  October  increased  to  48.4  million 
pounds  from  a low  of  3.9  million  a year  ago.  The  22-million- 
pound  shipment  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  represented  45 
percent  of  the  monthly  total  and  exceeded  1968-69  exports 
to  the  UAR  by  28  percent.  Substantial  quantities  of  cotton- 
seed oil  were  also  exported  to  Iran  (8.7  mil.lb.),  Venezuela 
(7.9  mil.lb.),  Sweden  (2.1  mil.lb.),  and  Japan  (1.8  mil.lb.). 
Virtually  all  cottonseed  oil  exports  were  dollar  sales. 

Soybean  meal  exports  reached  290,300  tons — up  72  percent 
from  October  exports  last  year.  Over  four-fifths  of  the  soy- 
bean meal  was  shipped  to  the  EC.  Increased  purchases  by  all 
Member  countries  brought  the  EC  total  to  237,000  tons, 
107  percent  above  the  previous  year’s  exports.  Spain,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  also  received  larger  quantities 
of  soybean  meal  in  October.  With  an  increase  in  exports  of 
linseed  meal  as  well,  total  exports  of  cakes  and  meals  rose  to 
319,600  tons,  68  percent  above  exports  in  October  1968. 
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Index  to  Foreign  Agriculture , 1969 


Month/Day 


ABACA:  Rays  of  hope  for  Philippine  industry — F.  W.  Traeger  3/24 

AFRICA:  Agricultural  production  indices — R.  E.  Marx  1/13 

How  West  Africa  markets  farm  products — C.  M.  Anderson  3/10 

Central  Africa’s  farmers  fight  poor  weather — C.  A.  Vieira  6/2 

Three-country  fats  and  oils  roundup  5/26 

North  Africa's  livestock  production,  feed  use — P.  J.  Ferree  10/6 

Something  new  in  rice  under  West  African  sun — G.  W.  Shelden  10/6 

AGRICULTURAL  ATTACHES:  At  a milestone  8/25 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH:  Biological  control:  natural  pest  killer 2/17 

AIR  FREIGHT:  The  future  of  air  freight— F.  J.  Black 6/2 

ALGERIA:  Developing  textile  industry — G.  A.  W.  Schilling  10/6 

ANDERSON,  C.  M.:  Ivory  Coast  aims  for  more  animal  protein  2/17 

How  West  Africa  markets  its  farm  products  3/10 

Ivory  Coast’s  edible  oil  plans  5/26 

Sierra  Leone's  village  oil  industry  5/26 

ANDERSON,  R.  E.:  German  durum  imports  12/8 

ANDREWS,  B.  G.:  U.S.  tobacco  in  world  trade  11/10 

ARGENTINA:  Expects  bountiful  grain  harvest— J.  C.  Dodson  1/13 

Campaign  against  foot-and-mouth  disease  6/9 

Long-range  farm  policy — J.  C.  Dodson  7/7 

Faces  wheat  trade  problems — J.  C.  Dodson  10/20 

Beef  production  and  exports  advance — J.  C.  Dodson,  G.  H.  Lloyd 11/10 

Grain,  feed:  problems,  prospects — J.  C.  Dodson  12/15 

ASIA:  Seven  tobacco  markets  of  Asia  and  Oceania  2/24 

Asian  changes  and  U.S.  farm  exports — C.  E.  Pike  6/9 

Asian  changes  and  the  world  rice  market — C.  E.  Pike  8/11 

Specialists  note  challenge  facing  cotton  in  Asia  9/8 

U.S.  cotton’s  potential  in  four  Asian  markets  9/22 

The  Colombo  Plan — J.  B.  Parker,  Jr 10/20 

ASPARAGUS:  New  moneymaking  export  for  Taiwan — N.  J.  Pettipaw  8/4 

AUSTRALIA:  Record  wheat  harvest  causes  jam  2/3 

Record  wheat  sale  to  Mainland  China  2/10 

Flaxseed  crop  recovering,  safflower  off — F.  M.  Lege,  III 2/10 

New  devaluation  compensations — C.  De  Goede  3/3 

Further  notes  on  wheat  surplus — F.  M.  Lege,  III  3/10 

Harvests  record  rice  and  oats  crops — F.  M.  Lege,  III  3/10 

Emphasis  shifts  in  livestock  industry — F.  M.  Lege,  III  4/7 

Major  competitors  promote  farm  exports — F.  M.  Lege,  III  4/28 

Sets  wheat  quotas — A.  S.  Wood  5/26 

Pushes  production  of  sunflowerseed — F.  M.  Lege,  III  5/26 

Citrus  production  may  outpace  demand- — F.  M.  Lege,  III  6/2 

Land  development — Australian  style  6/30 

Gearing  to  handle  another  big  wheat  crop  9/15 

Wheat  Board  plans  emergency  storage  9/15 

Tussels  with  wheat  storage  and  marketing  10/20 

Cotton  position  is  revolutionized  11/3 

Meat,  livestock  situation  12/1 

Wheat  production,  storage  problems  12/22 

Wheat  support,  flour  prices  up  12/29 

AUSTRIA:  To  remove  import  levy  on  oilcake,  meal — D.  M.  Nelson,  Jr 1/27 

Gears  up  its  poultry  mdustry — A.  W.  Trick  7/14 

The  family  farm — backbone  of  Austrian  agriculture — A.  W.  Trick  8/18 

BAHAMAS:  U.S.  foods  top  buying  list — N.  Pritchard,  N.  Havas  9/22 

BAHREYNI,  S.:  Expansion  in  Iran’s  cotton  industry  2/10 

BASER,  M.:  Turkey  stresses  fruit,  vegetable  exports  4/21 

BEANS:  Cornerstone  of  Brazil’s  fare — J.  C.  McDonald  1/20 

BELGIUM:  Capsule  review  of  agriculture  9/22 

BENSON,  J.  M.:  French  discussing  switch  from  milk  to  meat  3/3 

BEUKENKAMP,  R.  L.:  Foreign  market  for  U.S.  farm  products  4/14 

BICKLEY,  L.  S.:  France  and  its  agriculture  1/6 

Growth  potential  in  Romanian  agriculture — with  D.  M.  Schoonover 10/13 

BIOLOGICAL  PEST  CONTROL:  The  natural  pest  killer  2/17 

BLACK,  F.  J.:  Future  of  air  freight  6/2 

BOULWARE,  J.  H.:  Potatoes — promising  food  crop  in  India  4/21 

India’s  plan  stresses  agricultural  improvements  11/24 

BOWMAN,  C.:  U.S.  agricultural  export  industry  big  employer  11/3 

BOWSER,  W.  C.:  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Ecuador  2/24 

Ecuador's  sheep  expansion  program  9/1 

BRAZIL:  Beans:  a cornerstone  of  Brazil’s  fare — J.  C.  McDonald  1/20 

Slows  food-price  rises — R.  W.  Johnson  1/27 

Postwar  colony  boosts  Brazil's  wheat  supply — J.  C.  McDonald  2/10 

Fertilizer  use  takes  giant  steps — S.  Pitcher  3/10 

Firmer  prices  in  sight  for  farmers — R.  W.  Johnson  4/17 

An  agricultural  excursao  to  interior  Brazil — J.  C.  McDonald  5/12 

Cotton  chalks  up  solid  progress — H.  G.  Porter  6/30 

Official  explains  wheat  policy — J.  C.  McDonald  7/21 

Farm  mechanization  comes  slowly — S.  Pitcher  7/28 

Expanding  production  and  trade — J.  C.  McDonald  8/25 

Capsule  review  of  agriculture  8/25 

Problems  and  prospects  of  jute  industry — R.  W.  Johnson  11/17 


BRAZIL — Continued  Month/Day 

Efforts  to  grow  more  wheat — J.  C.  McDonald  12/29 

BROWN,  L.  R.:  New  era  in  world  agriculture  1/13 

BUCK,  W.  F.:  Cuban  agriculture — 10  years  under  Castro  1/16 

BUTELL,  G.  R.:  Agriculture  still  growing  in  EC  5/5 

BUTLER,  W.  F.:  Difficulties  cloud  outlook  for  world  economy  3/3 

CACCIAGUERRA,  A.:  Italy's  wine  industry — with  A.  P.  Danyluk  3/17 

CANADA:  Drying  problems  plague  wheat  trade — A.  R.  Persi  1/6 

Canadians  license  two  new  wheat  varieities — A.  R.  Persi  2/10 

Grapples  with  wheat  tie-ups,  big  stocks— E.  T.  Olson,  A.  R.  Persi 2/24 

British  Colombia’s  fruit  suffers  rough  winter — E.  T.  Olson  4/7 

Looks  to  its  farm  future — E.  T.  Olson  4/21 

Major  competitors  promote  farm  exports — E.  T.  Olson  4/28 

Wheat  price  proposals — A.  R.  Persi  5/26 

Poultrymen  push  for  market  organizations — E.  T.  Olson  6/9 

U.S.  and  Canada  Celebrate  Seaway’s  Tenth  Anniversary  6/23 

Accelerates  Kennedy  round  reductions  6/30 

Latest  news  on  major  vegetable  crops — E.  T.  Olson  8/11 

Agricultural  economist  group  focuses  on  wheat — T.  Norman  8/11 

Faces  reduced  supplies  of  cattle,  hogs — H.  L.  Hall  8/25 

Crop  production  pattern  changes — E.  T.  Olson  9/15 

Canadian  study  forecasts  agriculture  in  1980 — E.  T.  Olson  10/6 

Agricultural  Outlook  Conference  12/22 

CARIBBEAN:  CARIFTA  and  the  Caribbean  market — W.  L.  Phillipsen  5/26 

CATTLE:  First  U.S.  cowlift  to  Chile  5/19 

Italy  reopens  gates  to  U.S.  cattle  . . 6/9 

Cooperation  in  the  Americas — C.  M.  Hardin  12/15 

CEYLON:  Food  situation  improves — J.  B.  Parker,  Jr 7/28 

CENTRAL  AMERICA:  U.S.  farm  exports  to  regional  trade  groups  3/31 

Central  America’s  farm  trade — F.  S.  Urban  3/31 

CHAMPEAU,  H.  C.:  The  1968  Polish  harvest 1/6 

Polish  leader’s  autumn  speech  stresses  agriculture  11/3 

Poland’s  1969  harvest  diminished  by  draught  12/15 

The  structure  of  Polish  agriculture  12/15 

CHILE:  Faces  up  to  potato  shortage — W.  S.  Rowan  1/13 

Trade  in  agricultural  products — F.  S.  Urban  10/20 

First  U.S.  cowlift  to  Chile  5/19 

1968-69  drought  and  its  aftermath — W.  S Rowan  12/8 

CHINA,  MAINLAND:  Farm  output  down  in  1968 — M.  R.  Larsen  5/19 

Purchasing  more  Free  World  wheat — J.  P.  Rudbeck  10/13 

Record  Australian  wheat  sale  to  Mainland  China  2/10 

CHRISLER,  D.:  How  world  agriculture  is  faring  10/27 

CHURCH,  M.  A.:  U.S.  retains  share  of  British  market  4/21 

CLARK,  J.  L.:  Containerizing  perishables  for  international  trade  6/2 

CLENDENEN,  C.  M.:  Moroccan  farm  output  up  5/19 

Morocco  schedules  irrigation  expansion  5/26 

COHEN,  M.  H.:  Denmark’s  changing  livestock/feed  situation  6/2 

COLOMBIA:  Flax:  new  agribusiness  venture — J.  A.  Umana  3/17 

Developing  its  minor  farm  crops — W.  G Thorburn  6/16 

Farmers  urged  to  diversify  output — E.  Missiaen  12/15 

COLOMBO  PLAN:  Asian  rural  progress — J B.  Parker,  Jr 10/20 

COMMON  MARKET— See  EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY 

COMPETITION:  U.S.  competitors  active  in  top  farm  markets  3/17 

Major  competitors  promote  farm  exports  4/28 

CONGO  (KINSHASA):  Patterns  of  change  in  agriculture  12/8 

CONTAINERIZATION:  Perishables  in  international  trade— J.  L.  Clark  6/2 

Cotton  in  containers,  Texas  to  Japan  7/21 

CORLEY,  J.  R.:  U.S.  farm  exports  dip  in  fiscal  year  1969  8/25 

Growth  in  U.S.  foreign  farm  trade  12/22 

COTTON:  U.S.  cotton  still  facing  competition  1/13 

IIC’s  1969  central  projects  I/27 

Pakistan,  Iran  vie  with  U.S.  in  cotton — V.  Harness  2/17 

German  tax  moves  no  help  to  U.S.  cotton  sales — L.  M.  Goodman  2/17 

Cottons  in  world  commerce — and  how  they  are  valued  4/14 

New  cotton  futures  market  in  London — G.  H.  White  6/9 

Yugoslav  cotton  market  brightening — F.  W.  Ehman  6/16 

Brazilian  cotton  chalks  up  solid  progress — H.  G.  Porter  6/30 

How  manmade  fibers  have  outsold  cotton — W.  G.  Tussey  6/30 

Pan-American  meeting  examines  cotton’s  position  on  world  markets  . . . 6/30 

ICAC  plenary  meeting  in  Uganda  6/30 

Cotton  in  containers,  Texas  to  Japan  7/21 

Mexican  cotton  production — a 1969  closeup — V.  L.  Harness  7/28 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  8/11 

ICAC  hears  U.S.  cotton  policy  8/11 

Specialists  note  challenge  facing  cotton  in  Asia  9/8 

U.S.  cotton’s  potential  in  four  Asian  markets  9/22 

Hong  Kong’s  cotton  spinning  industry  10/27 

Australia’s  cotton  position  revolutionized  11/3 

Demand  rises  for  U.S.  short  staple  11/17 

U.S.  cotton  in  world  trade — D.  L.  Pritchard  12/29 

COTTONSEED:  U.S.  cottonseed  benefits  in  Mexico — W.  L.  Rodman  9/29 
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Foreign  Agriculture 


Month/Day 


CRAWFORD,  D.  M.:  Spam’s  1969-70  citrus  crop  12/1 

CUBA:  Agriculture — 10  years  under  Castro — W.  F.  Buck  1/6 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS:  U S.  dairy  products  in  export  markets  1/13 

U.S.  import  quotas  1/20 

Dairy  production  and  imports  in  Middle  East — W.  Horbaly  4/28 

Cheddar-type  cheese  dumping  on  U.K.  market — P.  L.  Mackie  5/26 

EC  Council  again  postpones  dairy  price  decisions — G.  W- Finne  8/11 

French  dairy-trade  price  adjustments — J.  F.  Hudson  10/6 

U.S.  dairy  products  in  world  trade— D.  R.  Strobel  11/17 

EC  takes  measures  to  diminish  milk  surplus  11/17 

DANYLUK,  A.  P.:  Italy’s  wine  industry — with  A.  Cacciaguerra  3/17 

DIRKS,  H.  J.:  Competition  faces  U.S.  livestock  sales  to  Europe  1/20 

DAVIS,  A.  B.:  Latin  American  light-tobacco  exports  8/18 

DAVIS,  W.  L.,  JR.:  Kenya  continues  to  expand  agriculture  5/5 

DE  CAMPOS,  A.  F.:  Portugal’s  feed  industry — with  F.  M.  Milam  2/24 

DEGIORGIO,  F.:  Agricultural  trade  of  Kenya  12/15 

DE  GOEDE,  C.:  Australian  devaluation  compensations  3/3 

DENMARK:  Farmers  face  financial  problems — A.  M.  Rollefson  3/17 

Home-market  price  increases  for  major  products — A.  M.  Rollefson  4/21 

Major  competitors  promote  farm  exports — A.  M.  Rollefson  4/28 

Shift  in  poultry  markets — A.  M.  Rollefson  5/19 

Changing  livestock-and-feed  situation — M.  H.  Cohen  6/2 

Livestock,  milk  situation — H.  J.  Dirks  11/24 

DIRKS,  H.  J.:  Denmark’s  livestock,  milk  situation  11/24 

DOBBINS,  C.  E.:  U.S.  specialists  judge  foreign  livestock  shows  10/6 

DOBBINS,  W.  F.:  Italian  lamb  the  American  way  7/7 

Bringing  Rome  the  bacon  11/17 

DODSON,  J.  C.:  Argentina  expects  bountiful  grain  harvest  1/13 

Paraguay:  1968  farm  gains  and  losses  3/3 

Argentine  grain  trade  news  6/23 

Argentina’s  long-range  farm  policy  7/7 

Argentine  grain,  feed:  problems,  prospects  12/15 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC:  Farm  output  declines— R.  M.  McConnell  3/17 

Agriculture  of  the  Dominican  Republic — R.  M.  McConnell  9/8 

DOUGLAS,  D.  B.:  Spain’s  olives,  table  oil  12/29 

EFTA:  U.S.  farm  exports  to  regional  trade  groups  3/31 

ECUADOR:  Outlook  good  for  U.S.  farm  exports — W.  C.  Bowser  2/24 

Sheep  expansion  program — W.  C.  Bowser  9/1 

EHMAN,  F.  W.:  Yugoslavia’s  mixed  feed  industry  4/14 

Yugoslav  cotton  market  brightening  6/16 

Yugoslavia’s  livestock  situation  11/3 

ELLISON,  D.  B.:  South  Vietnam  takes  measures  in  agriculture  9/22 

ENGLAND— See  UNITED  KINGDOM 

ESSENTIAL  OILS:  Plants  and  perfume  12/22 

EUROPE:  Agricultural  production  indices— F.  Pope,  Jr 1/27 

EUROPE,  EASTERN:  Agriculture  stabilizes — R.  E.  Neetz  4/28 

Midyear  agricultural  outlook — D.  M.  Schoonover  7/28 

Increased  grain  imports — D.  M.  Schoonover  10/6 

Growing  market  for  soybean  meal — C.  C.  Spilsbury  11/3 

EUROPE,  WESTERN:  Good  farm  year  seen— F.  Pope,  Jr 4/14 

EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY:  Discordant  notes  in  the  Common  Market  2/24 

U.S.  farm  exports  to  regional  trade  groups  3/31 

EC  raises  basic  grain  prices — D.  J.  Novotny,  A.  F.  Hausamann  5/5 

Agriculture  still  growing  in  the  EC — G.  R.  Butell  5/5 

EC  Council  postpones  dairy  price  decisions — G.  W.  Finne  8/11 

French  devaluation  upsets  EC’s  farm  pricing  policy — J.  B.  Swain  9/8 

The  current  EC  grain-market  situation — D.  J.  Novotny  9/29 

French  farm-trade  price  adjustments — J.  F.  Hudson  10/20 

German  revaluation  deals  EC  farm  policy  a second  blow — G.  Kruer 10/27 

EC’s  common  agricultural  policy,  world  trade — H.  S.  Houthakker  11/10 

EC  suggests  changes  in  marketing  of  fats  and  oils  11/17 

EC  takes  further  measures  to  diminish  milk  surplus  11/17 

EVANS,  D.  P.:  Opposition  plans  for  British  agriculture  2/17 

Farmers’  Union  examines  U.K.  agricultural  policy  2/17 

Selective  expansion:  Britain’s  farm  pian  4/7 

Despite  expansion  plans,  U.K.  agriculture  marks  time  8/18 

EXPORTS:  Large  world  crops,  protectionism  hurt  U.S. — R.  A loanes  3/3 

Top  U.S.  farm  markets  since  1955 — S.  A.  Libbin  3/24 

U.S.  farm  exports  to  regional  trade  groups  3/31 

The  market  for  U.S.  farm  products — R.  L.  Beukenkamp  4/14 

U.S.  farm  exports  dip  9 percent — D.  H.  Rahe,  J.  R.  Corley  8/25 

U.S.  agricultural  export  industry  is  big  employer — C.  Bowman  11/3 

Growth  in  U.S.  trade — J.  R.  Corley  12/22 

FAO:  To  act  on  plan  for  agriculture — Q.  M.  West,  A.  S.  Rojko  11/10 

Begins  25th  year — R.  W.  Phillips  12/29 

FAR  EAST:  Agricultural  production  indicators — R.  H.  Kirby  1/20 

Three  stages  in  Far  East  soybean  markets — C.  C.  Spilsbury  4/14 

FATS  AND  OILS:  Three-country  West  African  roundup  5/26 

EC  suggests  changes  in  marketing  11/17 

FEED:  World  situation  in  1970’s  6/16 

The  world’s  feed-livestock  economy — C.  D.  Palmby  9/22 


Month/Day 


FEEDGRAINS:  U.S.  feedgrain,  soybean  exports  face  difficulties  2/3 

Grain  CAP  hurts  Dutch  imports  of  U.S.  feedgrains — B.  K.  Meeker 3/17 

Milo’s  export  chances — C.  D.  Palmby  12/22 

FERREE,  P.  J.:  Cooperatives  hold  promise  for  Tunisian  agriculture  5/5 

A new  source  of  wealth — water  7/14 

Libya’s  olive  industry  faces  new  demands  7/28 

North  Africa's  potential  for  livestock  production,  feed  use  10/6 

FINNE,  G.  W.:  EC  Council  again  postpones  dairy  price  decisions  8/11 

Post-revaluation  measures,  German  farmers  11/24 

FISHMEAL:  Peru's  1968-69  output  and  exports  5/19 

FITZSIMMONDS,  R.  S.:  Venezuela — customer  for  U.S.  farm  products  8/11 

FRANCE:  Review  of  its  agriculture — L.  S.  Bickley  1/6 

Discussing  switch  from  milk  to  meat  output — J.  M.  Benson  3/3 

New  Paris  market  celebrates  grand  opening — F.  A.  Padovano  3/10 

Devaluation  upsets  EC  farm  price  policy — J.  B.  Swain  9/8 

Post-devaluation  grain-trade  price  adjustments — J.  F.  Hudson  9/29 

Post-devaluation  dairy-trade  price  adjustments — J.  F.  Hudson  10/6 

Post-devaluation  farm-trade  price  adjustments — J.  F.  Hudson  10/20 

Scans  plan  for  radical  agricultural  revision  10/27 

Continued  livestock,  meat  imports  seen  12/1 

Plants  and  perfume  12/22 

FRECKMANN,  J.  K.:  Italy  has  bumper  crop  of  orange  problems  3/24 

FREEMAN,  T.  R.,  JR.:  Marketing:  Pakistan’s  chief  grain  problem  2/3 

New  wheats  power  bigger  Pakistan  harvests  4/7 

FRUIT:  U.S.  fruit,  vegetables  in  world  trade — G.  E.  Sindelar  12/1 

GERMANY,  WEST:  U.S.  raw  cotton  sales — L.  M.  Goodman  2/17 

Revised  regulations  for  soybean  meal — H.  R.  Webb,  Jr 7/14 

Seeks  grain  storage  in  other  countries  9/22 

Farmers  harvest  near-record  grain  crop — G.  A.  Parks  10/20 

Revaluation  deals  EC  farm  policy  a second  blow — G.  Kruer  10/27 

Post-revaluation  measures,  German  farmers— G.  W.  Finne  11/24 

Durum  imports — prospects,  problems — R.  E.  Anderson  12/8 

Expects  record  grain  exports — G.  A.  Parks  12/8 

GIBBONS,  C.  A.:  1968  world  agricultural  production  indices  1/6 

GOODMAN,  L.  M.:  German  tax  moves,  U.S.  raw  cotton  sales  2/17 

GRAIN:  Super-size  terminal  comes  to  Great  Britain — K.  L.  Murray 3/31 

EC  raises  prices  for  1969-70 — D.  J.  Novotny,  A.  F.  Hausamann  5/5 

Weather  disarranges  planned  USSR  production  5/12 

Current  EC  grain-market  situation — D.  J.  Novotny  9/29 

GRAPEFRUIT:  World  supply  expands  to  meet  demand  1/20 

GULATI,  D.  R.:  Soybeans — a potential  cash  crop  in  India  5/19 

HALL,  H.  L.:  Latin  American  agricultural  production  2/3 

Canada  faces  reduced  supplies  of  cattle  and  hogs  8/25 

HALLOWELL,  E.  W.:  Japanese  council  urges  freer  food  trade  1/27 

Evaluation  of  Japan’s  White  Paper  on  agriculture  4/21 

Japan's  poultry  meat  imports  booming  this  year  11/3 

Japan’s  consumer  prices  hit  new  record  high  11/10 

Soaring  consumption  boosts  Japan’s  livestock  imports  11/17 

HALOW,  J.:  U.S.  durum  wheat  exports  on  the  upswing  9/8 

HARDIN,  C.  M.:  Cattle  industry:  cooperation  in  the  Americas  12/15 

HARNESS,  V.:  Pakistan,  Iran  vie  with  U.S.  in  cotton  2/17 

Mexican  cotton  production— a 1969  closeup  7/28 

HATCH,  W.  R.:  South  African  wool  production  increasing  10/13 

HAUSAMANN,  A.  F.:  EC  raises  grain  prices — with  D.  J.  Novotny  5/5 

HAVAS,  N.:  U.S.  foods  top  Bahamian  buying — with  N.  Pritchard  9/22 

HAVILAND,  G.  L.:  New  rice  varieties  in  India  12/22 

HERBS:  United  States  a major  seasoning  market  6/9 

HIGGINS,  W.  J.:  Mexican  tomatoes,  other  winter  vegetables  8/18 

HONDURAS:  Airlifts  purebred  U.S.  livestock — H.  C.  Bryan  6/9 

HONG  KONG:  Perpetual  lifeline:  farm  imports  3/24 

Increases  frozen  poultry  imports  6/9 

Grain  imports  decline  during  1968 — H.  E.  Sears  7/7 

Cotton  spinning  industry  and  its  problems  10/27 

HORBALY,  W.:  Dairy  production,  imports  Middle  Eastern  style  4/28 

HOUTHAKKER,  H.  S.:  EC’s  common  agricultural  policy,  world  trade  11/10 

HUDSON,  J.  F.:  French  post-devaluation  grain-trade  price  adjustments  . . . 9/29 

French  post-devaluation  dairy-trade  price  adjustments  10/6 

French  post-devaluation  farm-trade  price  adjustments  10/20 

HUME,  D.  L.:  British  onion  returns  could  make  a farmer  cry 6/23 

U.K.  consumption  of  wool  recovers  during  1968  7/14 

British  increase  food  expenditures  in  1969  9/8 

British  trim  some  farm-product  tariffs  12/29 

HUNGARY:  Agricultural  aspects  of  economic  reforms — T.  A:  Vankai  . . . 7/21 

HURT,  L.  C.:  Sugar  agreement  bolsters  prices — with  J.  I.  Kross  12/8 

HUTH,  W.  P.:  U.S.  farm  products  in  Jamaica — with  N.  T.  Pritchard  10/27 

ICELAND:  Seeks  EFTA  ties  4/21 

IMPORTS:  U.S.  quotas  on  dairy  products  1/20 

USDA  announces  estimates  for  1969  meat  imports  7/14 

INDIA:  Potatoes — a promising  food  crop — J.  H.  Boulware  4/21 

Soybeans— a potential  cash  crop — D.  R.  Gulati  5/19 

1968-69  wheat  crop  a new  record — D.  V.  Khosla  6/16 
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INDIA — Continued  Month/Day 

Mechanization  threatens  grip  on  cashew  trade — R.  L.  Packard  6/23 

Examines  preferences  in  textiles  for  clothing — R.  L.  Packard  7/21 

Annual  plan  stresses  farm  improvement — J.  H.  Boulware  11/24 

Spice  trade  going  strong — J.  A.  Thadani  11/24 

Expects  larger  oilseed  harvests  12/1 

New  rice  varieties  still  face  problems — G.  L.  Haviland  12/22 

INSECTS:  Biological  control:  the  natural  pest  killer  2/17 

IN-STORE  PROMOTIONS:  Planning  for  spring  U.S.  in-stores  2/3 

INTERNATIONAL  GRAINS  ARRANGEMENT:  Exporters  review  arrangement  ...  4/21 

Major  wheat  exporters  confer  on  grains  arrangement  7/28 

IOANES,  R.  A.:  Large  crops,  protectionism,  U.S.  export  prospects  3/3 

Soybean  export  outlook  bright  12/22 

IRAN:  Efforts  to  expand  wheat  production — C.  S.  Stephanides  2/3 

Expansion  continuing  in  cotton  industry — S.  Bahreyni  2/10 

Pakistan,  Iran  vie  with  U.S.  in  cotton — V.  Harness  2/17 

Hoping  to  achieve  sugar  independence — J.  E.  Riesz  2/17 

Highlights  of  agricultural  trade — H.  C.  Treakle  11/24 

IRELAND:  Grain  support  prices  for  1969 — E.  T.  Ransom  1/20 

New  board  to  promote  Irish  meat,  livestock — E.  T.  Ransom  2/10 

Little  change  for  agriculture  in  new  plan — E.  T.  Ransom  5/5 

Large  farm  production  a mixed  blessing — E.  T.  Ransom  5/12 

Dairy  Board — its  operations,  markets,  and  policy — E.  T.  Ransom  6/30 

New  subsidy  on  mountain  lambs,  sheep — E.  T.  Ransom  8/18 

Irish  tariff  concessions — D.  M.  Nelson,  Jr 9/15 

IRRIGATION:  Morocco  schedules  expansion — C.  M.  Clendenen  5/26 

New  Pakistan  water  pattern — Indus  River  Basin  plan  9/1 

ISRAEL:  New  export — strawberries  for  Europe — M.  E.  Kurtzig  7/7 

Works  to  expand  processed  tomato  markets — J.  R.  Wenmohs  4/28 

To  increase  produce  traffic  to  Europe — J.  R.  Wenmohs  10/20 

Citrus  production,  exports — J.  R.  Wenmohs  11/24 

Highlights  of  agricultural  trade — M.  E.  Kurtzig  12/1 

ITALY:  Wine  industry — A.  P.  Danyluk,  A.  Cacciaguerra  3/17 

Bumper  crop  of  orange  problems — J.  K.  Freckman  3/24 

Reopens  its  gates  to  U.S.  cattle  6/9 

Italian  lamb  the  American  way — W.  F.  Dobbins  7/7 

Bringing  Rome  the  bacon  — W.  F.  Dobbins 11/17 

IVORY  COAST:  Aims  for  more  animal  protein — C.  M.  Anderson  2/17 

Selling  U.S.  farm  products  in  the  Ivory  Coast — S.  W.  Skinner  5/12 

Edible  oil  plans — C.  M.  Anderson  5/26 

JAMAICA:  U.S.  products  in  Jamaica — N.  T.  Pritchard,  W.  P.  Huth  10/27 

JAPAN:  Council  urges  freer  food  trade — E.  W.  Hallowed  1/27 

Upsurge  in  food  imports  expected — L.  G.  Mears  2/3 

White  Paper  on  agriculture — E.  W.  Hallowed  4/21 

U.S.  exports  to  Japan — G.  S.  Nicks  4/28 

Pioneers  an  agricultural  import  technique — L.  G.  Mears  5/5 

Pioneer  promotion  of  Hawaiian  papayas — G.  S.  Nicks  6/2 

Asian  changes,  U.S.  farm  exports — C.  E.  Pike  6/9 

Attempting  to  solve  problem  of  too  much  rice — M.  E.  Long 9/15 

Poultry  meat  imports  booming  this  year — E.  W.  Hallowed  11/3 

Predictions  on  oilseed  imports  in  1969  11/3 

Consumer  prices  hit  new  record  high — E.  W.  Hallowed  11/10 

Soaring  consumption  boosts  livestock  imports — E.  W.  Hallowed  11/17 

Favorable  outlook  for  U.S.  grain  exports — L.  G.  Mears  12/8 

JEAN,  C.  V.:  U.S.  wheat  in  world  trade  11/24 

JOHNSON,  R.  W.:  Brazil  slows  food-price  rises  1/27 

Firmer  prices  in  sight  for  Brazil’s  farmers  4/7 

Brazil’s  jute  industry  11/17 

KEEFER,  J.  F.:  Philippine  rice  breakthrough  3/31 

KENNEDY  ROUND:  Canada  accelerates  Kennedy  Round  reductions  6/30 

KENYA:  Continues  to  expand,  upgrade  agriculture — W.  L.  Davis,  Jr 5/5 

Highlights  of  agricultural  trade — F.  Digiorgio  12/15 

KHOSLA,  D.  V.:  India’s  1968-69  wheat  crop  a new  record  6/16 

KIRBY,  R.  H.:  The  Far  East,  Oceania  agricultural  production  1/20 

KOELLER,  H.  L.:  CAP — discordant  notes  in  the  Common  Market  2/24 

KOENIG,  E.:  CAP — discordant  notes  in  the  Common  Market  2/24 

KROSS,  J.  I.:  World’s  tea  economy  shows  steady  growth  2/10 

1969  International  Sugar  Agreement  3/17 

Sugar  agreement  bolsters  prices — with  L.  C.  Hurt  12/8 

KRUER,  G.:  German  revaluation  deals  EC  farm  policy  a blow  10/27 

KURTZIG,  M.  E.:  Israel’s  new  export — winter  strawberries  7/7 

Highlights  of  Israel's  agricultural  trade  12/1 

LARSEN,  M.  R.:  Mainland  China’s  farm  output  down  in  1968  5/19 

LATIN  AMERICA:  Agricultural  production  indices — H.  L.  Hall  2/3 

U.S.  farm  exports  to  regional  trade  groups  3/31 

Report  on  crop  and  trade  outlook  7/14 

Light-tobacco  exports  grow — A.  B.  Davis  8/18 

Cooperation  in  the  Americas — C.  M.  Hardin  12/15 

LEGE,  F.  M.  Ill:  Australian  flaxseeed,  safflower  crops  2/10 

Further  notes  on  Australia’s  wheat  surplus  3/10 

Australia  harvests  record  rice  and  oats  crops  3/10 

Emphasis  shifts  in  Australia’s  livestock  industry  4/7 


LEGE,  F.  M.  Ill — Continued  Month/Day 

Major  competitors  promote  farm  exports  4/28 

Australia  pushes  production  of  sunflowerseed  5/26 

Australian  citrus  production  may  outpace  demand  6/2 

LIBBIN,  S.  A.:  Top  U.S.  farm  export  markets  since  1955  3/24 

LIBYA:  A new  source  of  wealth— water— P.  J.  Ferree  7/14 

Olive  industry  faces  new  demands — P.  J.  Ferree  7/28 

LIVESTOCK:  Competition  faces  U.S.  sales  to  Europe— H.  J.  Dirks  1/20 

Denmark’s  changing  livestock/feed  situation— M.  H.  Cohen  6/2 

New  Irish  subsidy  on  mountain  lambs,  sheep — E.  T.  Ransom  8/18 

The  world's  feed-livestock  economy — C.  D.  Palmby  9/22 

North  Africa's  potential  for  livestock,  feed— P.  J.  Ferree  10/6 

U.S.  specialists  judge  foreign  livestock  shows— C.  E.  Dobbins  10/6 

Yugoslavia’s  livestock  situation  brightening — F.  W.  Ehman  11/3 

LLOYD,  G.  H.:  Argentine  beef  output,  exports — with  J.  C.  Dodson  11/10 

LOCUSTS:  Threat  of  desert  locust  plague  recedes — H.  C.  Treakle  7/28 

LONG,  M.  E.:  Japan  attempting  to  solve  problem  of  too  much  rice  9/15 

LOPES,  J.:  Spain:  pause  in  agricultural  trade  growth  3/10 

Agriculture  in  Spain’s  second  plan  12/8 

LOVELESS,  G.:  New  plans  for  New  Zealand  agriculture  8/18 

New  Zealand’s  shift  from  dairy  to  beef  11/24 


McCONNELL,  R.  M.:  Farm  output  declines  in  Dominican  Republic  

Agriculture  of  the  Dominican  Republic  

McDONALD,  J.  c.:  Beans:  cornerstone  of  Brazil’s  fare  

Postwar  colony  boosts  Brazil’s  wheat  supply  

Agricultural  excursao  to  interior  Brazil  

Brazilian  official  explains  wheat  policy  

Brazil’s  expanding  production  and  trade  

Brazil’s  efforts  to  grow  more  wheat  

MALAWI:  Central  Africa’s  farmers  fight  poor  weather — C.  A.  Vieira  

MALAYSIA:  Inaugurates  rice  year  campaign — D.  K.  Vining  

Rice  irrigation  project — D.  K.  Vining  

Small  market  for  U.S.  grains — D.  K.  Vining  

Expedites  land  development — D.K.  Vining  

MAPLE:  U.S.  products  depend  on  Canadian  sugar  

MARX,  R.  E.:  Production  indices  for  Africa,  West  Africa  

MEARS,  L.  G.:  Upsurge  in  Japan’s  food  imports  expected  

Japan  pioneers  agricultural  import  technique  

U.S.  grain  exports  to  Japan  

MEAT:  Competition  faces  U.S.  sales  to  Europe — H.  J.  Dirks  

Trading  nations  reverse  consumption  trends — W.  W.  Sharp  

USDA  announces  estimate  for  imports  for  1969  

MECHANIZATION:  Comes  slowly  to  Brazil — S.  Pitcher  

MEEKER,  B.  K.:  CAP — discordant  notes  in  the  Common  Market  

Grain  CAP  hurts  Dutch  imports  of  U.S.  feedgrains  

Netherlands  1968  agricultural  exports — a new  high  

Dutch  imports  of  oilseeds,  oils,  fats  

MEXICO:  Beef  feeders  battle  development  problems — W.  L.  Rodman 

Government  policies  bring  changes  in  grain — W.  L.  Rodman  

A look  at  the  beef  cattle  industry — W.  W.  Sharp  

Cotton  production — a 1969  closeup — V.  L.  Harness  

Tomatoes  and  other  winter  vegetables — W.  J.  Higgins  

U.S.  cottonseed  benefits  from  winter  trip — W.  L.  Rodman  

Small  farmers,  commercial  agriculture — T.  B.  O’Connell  

Crop  trends  and  export  vectors— W.  L.  Rodman  

MIDDLE  EAST— See  WEST  ASIA 

MILAM,  F.  M.:  Portugal’s  feed  industry — with  A.  F.  De  Campos  

MISSIAEN,  E.:  Colombian  farmers  urged  to  diversify  output  

MOROCCO:  Farm  output  up,  new  gains  sought — C.  M.  Clendenen  , ... 

Schedules  irrigation  expansion — C.  M.  Clendenen  

MOZAMBIQUE:  U.S.  breeders  to  Mozambique  

MURRAY,  K.  L.:  Super-size  grain  terminal  comes  to  Britain  
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NEETZ,  R.  E.:  Agriculture  stabilizes  in  Eastern  Europe  4/28 

NELSON,  D.  M.,  JR.:  Austria  to  remove  levy  on  oilcake,  meal  1/27 

NETHERLANDS:  Dutch  opt  for  U.S.  convenience  foods  2/10 

Grain  CAP  hurts  imports  of  U.S.  feedgrains — B.  K.  Meeker  3/17 

1968  agricultural  exports — a new  high — B.  K.  Meeker  4/14 

Increases  imports  of  oilseeds,  oils,  fats — B.  K.  Meeker  12/1 

NEW  ZEALAND:  Swing  in  milling  wheat  production — W.  G.  Loveless  6/9 

New  plans  for  agriculture — W.  G.  Loveless  8/18 

Plans  shift  from  dairy  to  beef  cattle — W.  G.  Loveless  11/24 

NICKS,  G.  s.:  U.S.  exports  to  Japan  4/28 

Pioneer  promotion  of  Hawaiian  papayas  in  Japan  6/2 

NIXON,  R.  M.:  President's  proclamation  on  World  Trade  Week  5/19 

NORMAN,  T.:  Canadian  economist  group  focuses  on  wheat  8/11 

NOVOTNY,  D.  J.:  EC  grain  prices  for  1969-70 — with  A.  F.  Hausamann  . . . 5/5 

The  current  EC  grain-market  situation  9/29 

NUTS:  Mechanization  threatens  India’s  cashew  trade — R.  L.  Packard  . . . 6/23 

OECD:  Output  of  fresh  and  processed  tomatoes  increasing  2/17 

OECD  agriculture  now  through  1985 — A.  Simantov  3/3 

OCEANIA:  Agricultural  production  indicators — R.  H.  Kirby  1/20 

O’CONNELL,  T.  B.:  Small  farmers  in  commercial  agriculture  10/13 
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OILSEEDS:  Predictions  on  Japan’s  imports  11/3 

OLSON,  E.  T.:  Canada's  wheat  tie-ups,  big  stocks — with  A.  R.  Persi  2/24 

British  Columbia’s  fruit  suffers  rough  winter  4/7 

Canada  looks  to  its  farm  future  4/21 

Major  competitors  promote  farm  exports  4/28 

Canada’s  poultrymen  push  for  market  organizations  6/9 

Latest  news  on  Canada's  major  vegetable  crops  8/11 

Canada's  crop  production  pattern  changes  9/15 

Canadian  study  forecasts  agriculture  in  1980  10/6 

ORVEDAL,  A.  C.:  Shifting  cultivation,  modern  farming  12/15 

OUTLOOK  CONFERENCE:  OECD  agriculture  now  through  1985 — A.  Simontov  3/3 
Difficulties  cloud  the  outlook  for  the  world  economy — W.  F.  Butler  ....  3/3 

PACKARD,  R.  L.:  Mechanization  threatens  India's  cashew  trade  6/23 

PADOVANO,  F.  A.:  New  Paris  wholesale  market  3/10 

PAKISTAN:  Marketing  chief  grain  problem — T.  R.  Freeman,  Jr 2/3 

Pakistan,  Iran  vie  with  U.S.  in  cotton  markets — V.  Harness  2/17 

New  wheats  power  bigger  harvests — T.  R.  Freeman,  Jr 4/7 

Availabilities  of  foodgrains  shrink — J.  B.  Parker,  Jr 4/14 

New  water  pattern — Indus  River  Basin  plan  9/1 

PALMBY,  C.  D.:  World  feed  situation  in  the  1970’s  6/16 

American  agriculture  in  a changing  world  7/21 

U.S.  soybeans:  Production  and  world  sales  9/1 

World’s  feed-livestock  economy  9/22 

Feeding  the  world  and  agricultural  trade  strategy  12/8 

Milo's  export  chances  12/22 

PANYATHORN,  K.  S.:  Thailand  making  gains  as  pineapple  exporter  12/1 

PARAGUAY:  1968  farm  gains  and  losses — J.  C.  Dodson  3/3 

PARKER,  J.  B.  JR.:  Availabilities  of  foodgrains  in  East  Pakistan  4/14 


RANSOM,  E.  T. — Continued  Month/Day 

Irish  Dairy  Board — its  operations,  markets,  policy  6/30 

New  Irish  subsidy  on  mountain  lambs,  sheep  8/18 

REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA— See  TAIWAN 

RICE:  World  trade's  changing  picture  1/27 

Philippine  rice  breakthrough — J.  F.  Keefer  3/31 

Thailand  striving  to  build  rice  production — S.  H.  Work  4/28 

Asian  changes  and  world  rice  market- — C.  E.  Pike  8/11 

Japan  attempting  to  solve  problem  of  too  much  rice — M.  E.  Long 9/15 

Something  new  in  West  Africa — G.  W.  Shelden  10/6 

New  varieties  in  India — G.  L.  Haviland  12/22 

RIESZ,  J.  E.:  Iran  hoping  to  achieve  sugar  independence  2/17 

RODMAN,  W.  L.:  Mexican  beef  feeders  battle  development  problems  ...  5/12 

Government  policies  bring  changes  in  Mexican  grain  5/19 

U.S.  cottonseed  benefits  from  winter  trip  to  Mexico  9/29 

Mexico’s  crop  trends,  export  vectors  11/17 

ROJKO,  A.  S.:  FAO  to  act  on  plan  for  agriculture— with  Q.  M.  West  11/10 

ROLLEFSON,  A.  M.:  Danish  farmers  face  financial  problems  .’.  3/17 

Home-market  price  increases  for  major  Danish  products  4/21 

Major  competitors  promote  farm  exports  4/28 

Shift  in  Danish  poultry  markets  5/19 

ROMANIA:  Growth  in  agriculture — L.  S.  Bickley,  D.  M.  Schoonover  10/13 

ROWAN,  W.  S.:  Chile  faces  up  to  potato  shortage  1/13 

Chile’s  drought  and  its  aftermath  12/8 

RUDBECK,  J.  P.:  Wheat  trade,  production  outlook — with  H.  E.  Sears  8/4 

Mainland  China  purchasing  more  Free  World  wheat  10/13 

Competition  keen  in  overseas  wheat  marts  11/24 

RUSSIA— See  SOVIET  UNION 

RYE:  A casualty  of  our  affluent  society  3/24 


Ceylon’s  food  situation  improves  7/28 

PARKS,  G.  A.:  CAP — discordant  notes  in  the  Common  Market  2/24 

West  German  farmers  harvest  near-record  grain  crop  10/20 

West  Germany  expects  record  grain  exports  12/8 

PAULHUS,  N.  G.:  Poultry  markets  in  Pacific  12/29 

PERFUME:  Plants  and  perfume  12/22 

PERSI,  A.  R.:  Drying  problems  plague  Canadian  wheat  trade  1/6 

Canadians  license  two  new  wheat  varieties  2/10 

Canada  grapples  with  wheat  tie-ups,  big  stocks — with  E.  T.  Olson  ....  2/24 

Canadian  wheat-price  proposals  4/26 

PERU:  Fishmeal  output  and  exports  4/19 

PESTICIDES:  Canada  approves  compensation  for  damages  9/15 

PETTIPAW,  N.  J.:  Farmers  in  Taiwan  face  new  kinds  of  challenges  3/10 

Canned  asparagus.-  New  moneymaking  export  for  Taiwan  8/4 

PHILIPPINES:  Rays  of  hope  for  abaca  industry — F.  W.  Traeger  3/24 

The  Philippine  rice  breakthrough — J.  F.  Keefer  3/31 

Coconut  on  uptrend — F.  W.  Traeger  4/21 

Food  crops  gain,  exports  lag — F.  W.  Traeger  4/26 

Import  restrictions  hit  U.S.  sales — F.  W.  Traeger  8/11 

PHILLIPS,  R.  W.:  FAO’s  25th  year  12/29 

PHILLIPSEN,  W.  L.:  CARIFTA  and  the  Caribbean  market  5/26 

PIKE,  C.  E.:  Asian  changes,  U.S.  farm  exports  6/9 

Asian  changes  and  the  world  rice  market  8/11 

PITCHER,  S.:  Brazil’s  fertilizer  use  takes  giant  steps  3/10 

Farm  mechanization  comes  slowly  to  Brazil  7/28 

POLAND:  Advance  information  on  1968  harvest — H.  C.  Champeau  1/6 

Harvests  record  1968  grain  crops — H.  E.  Sears  6/9 

Drought  may  boost  grain,  feed  imports — D.  M.  Schoonover  9/15 

Leaders’  autumn  speech  stresses  agriculture — H.  C.  Champeau  11/3 

1969  harvest  diminished  by  drought — H.  C.  Champeau  12/15 

Highlights  of  agricultural  structure — H.  C.  Champeau  12/15 

POPE,  F.,  JR.:  Europe,  Soviet  Union  agricultural  production  indices  1/27 

Third  good  farm  year  for  West  Europe  4/14 

PORTER,  H.  G.:  Brazilian  cotton  chalks  up  solid  progress  6/30 

PORTS:  Jumping  off  point  for  U.S.  farm  trade  4/7 

PORTUGAL:  Feed  industry  expands — F.  M.  Milam,  A.  F.  De  Campos  2/24 

POULTRY:  Shift  in  Danish  markets— A.  M.  Rollefson  5/19 

Hong  Kong  increases  frozen  imports  6/9 

Austria  gears  up  its  poultry  industry — A.  W.  Trick  7/14 

Japan's  imports  booming  this  year — E.  W.  Hallowell  11/3 

Markets:  Pacific  islands,  Singapore — N.  G.  Paulhus  12/29 

PRITCHARD,  D.  L.:  U.S.  cotton  in  world  trade  12/29 

PRITCHARD,  N.:  U.S.  foods  top  Bahamian  buying  list — with  N.  Havas  9/22 

U.S.  farm  products  in  Jamaica — with  W.  P.  Huth  10/27 

P.  L.  480:  1968  P.L.  480  sales  2/17 

P.L.  480  approaches  its  15th  birthday  5/19 

Spotlight  on  P.L.  480  credit  5/19 

Making  an  agreement  under  Title  I 5/19 

PUTERBAUGH,  R.  F.:  Drought  cuts  South  African  corn  and  sorghum  6/2 

RAHE,  D.  H.:  U.S.  farm  exports  in  fiscal  year  1969  8/25 

RANSOM,  E.  T.:  Irish  grain  support  prices  for  1969  1/20 

Board  to  promote  Irish  meat,  livestock  exports  2/10 

Little  change  for  agriculture  in  Ireland’s  new  plan  5/5 

Large  farm  production  a mixed  blessing  in  Ireland  5/12 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY:  Seaway's  Tenth  Anniversary  6/23 

SCHILLING,  G.  A.  W.:  Algeria’s  developing  textile  industry  10/6 

SCHNltTKER,  J.  A.:  Effects  of  agricultural  trade  obstacles  1/6 

SCHOLZ,  W.  L.:  U.K.  launches  apple,  pear  promotion  1/13 

Double  exposure  of  U.S.  foods  in  Manchester  7/14 

U.K.  spending  on  food  and  tobacco  in  past  decade  10/20 

Preview  of  London’s  Hotelympia  12/1 

SCHOONOVER,  D.  M.:  Soviet  agriculture  in  1968  and  1969  5/12 

Midyear  agricultural  outlook  in  Eastern  Europe  7/28 

Drought  may  boost  Poland's  grain  and  feed  imports  9/15 

Increased  grain  imports  for  Eastern  Europe  10/6 

Growth  potential  in  Romanian  agriculture — with  L.  S.  Bickley  10/13 

SCHROETER,  R.  B.:  South  African  canned  fruit  10/6 

SEARS,  H.  E.:  Poland  harvests  record  1968  grain  crops  6/9 

Yugoslav  production  closing  fain  gap  6/23 

World  wheat  trade  and  production  outlook — with  J.  P.  Rudbeck  8/4 

SEASONINGS:  U.S.  a major  seasoning  market,  part  I 6/2 

U.S.  a major  seasoning  market,  part  II  . . 6/9 

SENEGAL:  Loans  to  help  raise  peanut,  millet  output  . . 2/3 

Senegal’s  peanut  and  oil  sales — G.  W.  Shelden  5/26 

SHARP,  W.  W.:  Trading  nations  reverse  meat  consumption  trends  2/24 

Mexico’s  beef  cattle  industry  7/14 

SHELDEN,  G.  W.:  Senegal’s  peanut  and  oil  sales  5/26 

Something  new  in  rice  under  the  West  African  sun  10/6 

SHIPPING:  Ports — jumping  off  point  for  U.S.  trade  4/7 

SIERRA  LEONE:  Sierra  Leone’s  village  industry — C.  M.  Anderson 5/26 

SIMANTOV,  A.:  OECD  agriculture  now  through  1985  3/3 

SINDELAR,  G.  E.:  U.S.  fruit,  vegetables  in  world  trade  12/1 

SINGLETON,  C.  B.,  JR.:  Agriculture  in  Tanzania’s  development 8/4 

SKINNER,  S.  W.:  Selling  U.S.  farm  products  in  the  Ivory  Coast  5/12 

SOUTH  AFRICA:  Good  year  for  citrus  output — H.  R.  Varney  4/28 

Drought  cuts  corn  and  sorghum — R.  F.  Puterbaugh  6/2 

Canned  fruit  claiming  more  space  in  Europe — R.  B.  Schroeter  10/6 

SOVIET  UNION:  Agricultural  production  indices — F.  Pope,  Jr 1/27 

Grain-storage  shortage  plagues  the  USSR  4/28 

Soviet  agriculture  in  1968  and  1969 — D.  M.  Schoonover  5/12 

Weather  disarranges  planned  USSR  grain  production  5/12 

Soviet  agricultural  exports  still  rising  in  1968 — H.  E.  Walters  10/13 

Evaluation  of  vegetable  oil  situation — H.  E.  Walters  11/24 

SOYBEAN  MEAL:  Eastern  Europe,  a growing  market— C.  C.  Spilsbury 11/3 

SOYBEANS:  U.S.  feedgrain,  soybean  exports  face  difficulties  2/3 

Three  stages  in  Far  East  soybean  markets — C.  C.  Spilsbury  4/14 

A potential  cash  crop  in  India — D.  R.  Gulati  5/19 

Four  visiting  teams  view  two  different  aspects  of  use  7/14 

U.S.  production  and  world  sales — C.  D.  Palmby  9/1 

Loading  and  shifting  alter  grades — C.  C.  Spilsbury  10/13 

Export  outlook  bright  12/22 

SPAIN:  Pause  in  rapid  growth  in  agricultural  trade — J.  Lopes  3/10 

1969-70  citrus  crop — D.  M.  Crawford  12/1 

Agriculture  in  Spain’s  second  plan — J.  Lopes  12/8 

Slow  sales  of  olives,  table  oil — D.  B.  Douglas  12/29 

SPICES:  United  States  a major  seasoning  market  6/2 

India’s  spice  trade — J.  A.  Thadani  11/24 

SPILSBURY,  C.  C.:  Far  East  soybean  markets  4/14 

Loading  and  shifting  alter  soybean  grades  10/13 
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SPILSBURY,  C.  C. — Continued  Month/Day 

Eastern  Europe:  Growing  market  for  soybean  meal  11/3 

STEPHANIDES,  C.  S.:  Iran’s  efforts  to  expand  wheat  production  2/3 

STREET,  T.  E.:  CAP — discordant  notes  in  the  Common  Market  2/24 

STROBEL,  D.  R.:  U.S.  dairy  products  in  world  trade  11/17 

SUGAR:  The  story  of  sugar  3/17 

The  1969  International  Sugar  Agreement — J.  I.  Kross 3/17 

Sugar  agreement  bolsters  prices — L.  C.  Hurt,  J.  I.  Kross  12/8 

SWAIN,  J.  B.:  French  devaluation  upsets  EC’s  farm-price  policy 9/8 

SWEDEN:  Butter-margarine  boundaries— J.  F.  Lankford  12/29 

SWITZERLAND:  Swiss  beat  dairy  surplus  down — A.  W.  Trick  1/6 

Tourist  business  gives  boost  to  American  foods — A.  W.  Trick  9/15 

Implements  new  dairy  regulations — A.  W.  Trick  12/22 

TAIWAN:  Farmers  face  new  kinds  of  challenges — N.  J.  Pettipaw  3/10 

Canned  asparagus:  new  moneymaking  export — N.  J.  Pettipaw  8/4 

TANZANIA:  Agriculture  in  Tanzania’s  development — C.  B.  Singleton,  Jr.  ...  8/4 

TEA:  World’s  tea  economy  shows  steady  growth — J.  I.  Kross  2/10 

TETRO,  R.  C.:  CAP — discordant  notes  in  the  Common  Market  2/24 

THADANI,  J.  A.:  India’s  spice  trade  still  going  strong  11/24 

THAILAND:  Striving  to  build  rice  production — S.  H.  Work  4/28 

Thais  buy  CCC  cattle  11/3 

Making  gains  as  canned  pineapple  exporter — K.  S.  Panyathorn  12/1 

Urged  to  increase  feedgrain  use — W.  von  Seggern,  Jr 12/1 

THORBURN,  W.  G.:  Colombia  developing  minor  farm  crops  6/16 

TOBACCO:  Seven  markets  of  Asia  and  Oceania  2/24 

Latin  American  light-tobacco  exports — A.  B.  Davis 8/18 

U.S.  tobacco  in  world  trade — B.  G.  Andrews  11/10 

TOMATOES:  Output  of  fresh  and  processed  tomatoes  increasing  2/17 

TRADE  FAIRS:  Announcing  1969  trade  fairs  1/6 

Echoes  from  1969  trade  fairs  1/6 

U.S.  foods  “at  home”  to  overseas  food  buyers  1/27 

Food  executives  from  21  countries  to  attend  buyers’  conference  5/5 

Wide  representation  at  food  buyers’  conference  6/2 

Flying  food  show  12/29 

TRAEGER,  F.  W.:  Declining  Philippine  abaca  industry  3/24 

Philippine  coconut  on  uptrend  4/21 

Philippine  food  crops  gain,  exports  lag  5/26 

Philippine  import  restrictions  hit  U.S.  sales  8/11 

TREAKLE,  H.  C.:  Threat  of  desert  locust  plague  recedes  7/28 

Highlights  of  agricultural  trade  of  Iran  11/24 

TRICK,  A.  W.:  The  family  farm  in  Austrian  agriculture  8/18 
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